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Spring’s Approach Heralds Release From Studies ... Vacation Days! 











Gallatin Gateway 
nn, at the entrance 
fo Gallatin Canyon 
— spectacular gate- 
way to the Yellow- 
stone! 


The MutwavkEE 





A’ Teacher Gay 
Where Geysers Play! 


This summer, come to Yellowstone National Park! 
Once aboard your train, you’ll forget all about quiz 
papers and make-up exams and those stupid children 
whose dullness harassed you for weeks on end! 


Days of delight are yours, as you speed westward to 
alight at Gallatin Gateway, the “‘greatest gateway 
to the greatest National Park.’’ Here you take a 
motor coach to climb through the gorge of Gallatin 
River for a circle tour of Yellowstone Park; glorious 
mountain scenery, towering peaks, crystal torrents, 
primeval forests, jeweled lakes, hot springs, the paint 
pots, the geyser basin—and Old Faithful, itself! 
Two weeks is time enough! 


At Gallatin Gateway is the Milwaukee-operated 
Gallatin Gateway Inn, luxurious starting point for 
your park tour. In the Park itself you stop at hotels 
or lodges, as you prefer—rates pleasantly low. Mail 
coupon for free illustrated booklet. 


FREE 





r” DL | 
s W. B. DIXON, Genl. Pass. Agent a 
aS 710 Union Station Bldg. a 
s Chicago, Illinois. a 
a Please send me booklets on Yellow-&% 
‘ stone National Park and the Pacific 
e Northwest, together with details of ® 
‘ personally-conducted, all-expense J] 
8 tours to this region. ‘ 
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PROFESSIONAL COURSES 
FOR 


Elementary, Junior High, and 
Senior High School Teachers 


Supervisors 

High School Principals 

City School Superintendents 
Teachers of Special Classes 


Teachers of Vocational Argi- 
culture 


Teachers of Vocational Home 
Economics 


Teachers of Industrial Subjects 
Music Teachers and Supervisors 
Art Teachers and Supervisors 


Teachers and Supervisors of 
Physical Education 


THE 1928 SUMMER 


DEGREES 


Eight undergraduate curricula 
leading to degree B. S. in Edu- 
cation. 


Extensive offering of courses 
leading to degrees Master of 
Arts and Doctor of Philos- 
ophy. 


Commencement exercises at close 
of session. 


UNIVERSITY JUNIOR-SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL. 
Free Tuition. 


THE 
SCHOOL 


of 
EDUCATION 


UNIVERSITY 
of 
MISSOURI 
invites you 


to attend 


at 
COLUMBIA 
June 7 
to 
August 3 
1928 


NEW EDUCATION COURSES 


Mental Hygiene 


Student Personnel Administra- 
tion 


Advanced City School Adminis- 
tration 


The Elementary School Principal 


Intermediate Grade Methods in 
Arithmetic, Language and 
Geography 


College Teaching Methods 


Teaching of Social Studies in 
Junior High School 


Extra-Curricular Activities 


Work of Visiting Teacher 


SESSION 


RECREATION 


University Golf links. 
Swimming pools. 
Tennis courts. 


Tournaments in baseball, hand- 
ball, volley ball and tennis. 


Cool shady campus. 


Entertainments specially plan- 
ned for summer session stu- 
dents. 


UNIVERSITY KINDERGAR- 
TEN AND ELEMEN- 


TARY SCHOOL. 
Free Tuition. 


For detailed announcement of these courses and of courses in Arts and Science, Agri- 
culture, Fine Arts, Journalism and the Graduate School, apply for a Summer Session 


Bulletin, to: 


THE REGISTRAR 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI. 
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with Lifting Lid Top It 
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Universal Table 
Arm Chair 
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An A. S. C. Installation i: 3 
N.Y Tra:ning School for Teachers, New York. N.Y. | ~~ 
William H. Gompert, Architect = & 


An A. S.C. Installation 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
Edwards @ Sayward, Architects 











OWhen You Order School Seating 5 
| Consider this/ ' 
| 15 Master Models—53 Distributors—48-Hour Service | 


The built-in quality of American School seats has for more than a half century met with 
the nation-wide recognition of school boards. From recognition of quality came demand. 
And from demand arose a great national distributing system that has made a quality 
product quickly obtainable the country over. With 53 distributors—located to insure 
48-hour delivery of your order—and a stock of 15 master models with almost 200 vari- 
ations in style, size and design to select from—it is not unusual that the American 
organization should be accorded supremacy in the school seating field. 


“The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to you” 


American Seating Company 

















14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 
XS 
APR “7 “STEEL DESKS ARE BEST!” in 
PEI G 
et 














SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY Co., 


2422 BROADWAY, KANSAS CITY 
- d DIS TRIE ¥tlte 
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The Truth About Margarine (Oleomargarine) 


AA Word to Teachers 


Margarine is a delicious and wholesome food: 


This is the unanimous opinion of the foremost 
nutrition experts of the world. 





Margarine makes bread, rolls, biscuits, hot cakes and baked potatoes more enter- 
taining. 

Margarine is completely satisfactory as a shortening for pies and cakes. 

Margarine is delightfully enriching as a flavoring ingredient for cooked dishes. 


Margarine is inexpensive, too. 

There are two kinds, and only two kinds of Margarine (Olecmargarine): One, 
made of the best meat fats and vegetable oils, milk and salt. The other, usually called 
Nut Margarine, made of the purest vegetable oils, salt and milk. 


Milk gives Margarine much of its pleasant, sweet flavor. 


Do You Have All the Facts? 


A’ the world’s largest producers and distributors of Margarine and other desirable 
fat foods are members of this Institute, exceptional research facilities are available 
should you care to consult us concerning the food value and use of these products. 


Also on request and free of charge, The Institute of Margarine Manufacturers, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C., will mail you any or all of these Educational 
Bulletins in quantities to met your requirements: 

Bulletin No. 8—“Margarine Laws of Oregon and Washing- 
ton Repealed by a Referendum Vote of the 
People November 4, 1924.” 


Bulletin No. 9—“Opinions of Educators and Statesmen on 
Margarine and Margarine Legislation.” 

Bulletin No. 10—“The Composition and Food Value of 
Margarine.” 

Bulletin No. 11—“The Economics of Vitamines.” 

Bulletin No. 12—“False Advertising.” 


Institute of Margarine Manufacturers, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


The School and Community, Columbia, Mo. 
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Patronize Your Own Association 
Your State Teachers Association through its 


PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE 


Provides Completely for the Library Needs of Your Elementary School 
From E. M. CARTER, Secretary, You Can Get 


EVERY BOOK NEEDED 
To carry out the work of the State Course of Study 


EVERY ESSENTIAL BOOK 
Listed in the State Course of Study 


EVERY BOOK NEEDED 
To make your school an approved school 


EVERY REFERENCE BOOK 
Your school needs 


EVERY SET OF REFERENCE BOOKS 
Your school needs 


EVERY ELEMENTARY ENCYCLOPEDIA 
| Your school needs 


EVERY SUPPLEMENTARY READER 
Your school needs 


EVERY PAPERBOUND CLASSIC 
Your school needs 


EVERY PROFESSIONAL BOOK 
Your school needs 








Your library needs are carefully met by the 


Missour!I STATE ‘TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
Your credit is good here too. 
Write for a catalogue order blank to 
E. M. CARTER, Sec’y. 
Columbia, Missouri. 
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ABOUT THEIR INSURANCE 


1. How can the Missouri State Teachers Association offer to its members in- 
surance at so low a cost, $6.00 per $1000? 

_ Because of its immense buying power at a low cost of selling. You get the wholesale 

instead of the retail price. The high priced sales force employed in selling individual 

insurance is eliminated. 

2. Can I be assured of its reliability? 

Yes. It is backed by a strong insurance company. With assets of over $27,000,000 
and an insurance coverage of over 500,000,000, the American National Insurance Company 
of Galveston is one of the strongest companies of the country. It has 22 years of success- 
ful operation behind its reputation. 

3. Who is eligible for this insurance? 

All members of the M. S. T. A., in good health, who are engaged in educational 
work. After July Ist, 1928 only those under 60 years of age will be eligible to this 
insurance. 

4. How much of this insurance am I permitted to take? 

The policies are issued in sums of 1000, 2000, 3000, 4000 and 5000 dollars. You may 
not increase the initial policy, but you will be permitted to reduce it. 
5. Who may be named as beneficiary? 

Your estate, wife, child, grandchild, father, mother, sister, brother, adopted children, 
or adopted brothers or sisters or any other blood relation. 
6. May a change be made in beneficiary if desired? 

Yes, by request, at any time. 

7. Must I lose the insurance if I should discontinue teaching or leave the state? 

No. Not if you retain your membership in the M. S. T. A. 

8. If my wife is the beneficiary how should her name be written? 

Use her own first and middle name, not your own. For example, Elizabeth Sue 
Jones, not Mrs. James Henry Jones. 

9. What evidence will I have of my insurance? 

A certificate of insurance will be issued to you. The master policy must be kept by 
the M. S. T. A. This certificate will contain in brief form the principal features of 
the policy. 

10. When should I make application for this insurance? 1m 

Now is the best time. There’s an application form in this issue. Fill it out. Send 
check for the premium to E. M. Carter, Secretary, M. S. T. A., Columbia, Missouri. 
11. What is the cost? 

The cost is $ 7.00 for a policy of $1000 

si “ “ $13.00 for a policy of $2000 

* “ $19.00 for a policy of $3000 
* “ $25.00 for a policy of $4000 
4 “ “ $31.00 for a policy of $5000 

One dollar of each of these amounts is set aside by the Missouri State Teachers 
Association to cover the clerical costs of this service to the teachers. 

12. Do I have to have a medical examination to get this insurance? 

No. The information called for on the application card is all the information 
necessary. 

13. Does this company pay death claims promptly? : 

Yes. Since this policy has been in force, 9 months, four policy holders have died. 
Their claims have been promptly paid and without question. 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Write E. M. Carter, Sec., Columbia, Mo. 
See application on page 237. 


“cc 


- 
- 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


THE STRAYER-UPTON ARITHMETICS 


This new three-book series incorporates the most valuable findings 
of modern research in the teaching of arithmetic. 


Simplicity of language. Vocabulary within range of pupil. 
Each new difficulty very gradually approached. 
All difficulties presented in a carefully graded sequence. 


In full accordance with fundamental principles taught by 
best educational psychologists. 


Authors: Groree Drayton Srrayer, Ph.D., 
Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 
and 
Currorp Brewster Upton, A.M., 
Professor of Mathematics, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 EAST 22d STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 














Osteopathy needs men and women of ability to prepare 
for professional practice. The leading school of the pro- 
fession is the KIRKSVILLE COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY AND 
SURGERY. Secure complete information by writing to 
the Dean or Secretary, Kirksville, Missouri. 
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Hitting on all four mental cylinders 


that is what thousands of boys and girls are now doing. . . . taught to 
do so by the Horn Learn tro Stupy Reapers. For these readers with their 
factual material similar to that of regular textbooks and their organized 
exercises specifically train pupils to develop the four fundamental study 
skills and abilities—comprehension, organization, location, and remem- 
brance. What is more, they are the only books planned and organized to 


attain this objective. New circular (675) is now available. 


THE HORN 
LEARN TO STUDY READERS 


GINN AND COMPANY 2301 Prairie Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














. 


For Teachers’ Examinations 
THE LAWS OF HEALTH AND HOW TO TEACH THEM 


C.-E. A. Winslow and P. B. Williamson 
Is one of the two books on which Missouri teachers’ examinations in pedagogy will be based 
An Inspiring and Practical Discussion of the Modern Health Program 


For Seventh Grade History 
AMERICA’S ROOTS IN THE PAST 


Daniel J. and Dorothea Beeby 
A Background Textbook Double-starred in the New State Syllabus (page 831 ) 


For High School English 
A REVIEW OF GRAMMAR 


Jonathan M. Dow, Kansas City, Missouri 
A Newly Published Summary of Grammatical Principles with Abundant 
Applications to Students’ Writing Problems 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
New York Atlanta Chicago 
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SOMETHING NEW IN READERS 


BELLS: THEIR HISTORY, LEGENDS, MAKING, AND USES 


Satis N. Coleman, Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University 


As the title indicates, the book deals with the large place bells have occupied 
in human life. The reader is written in easy and dramatic style full of concrete 
instances. Bells is a valuable book for the schoolroom both as a supplementary 
reader and a reference book. 


Profusely illustrated with half tones and line drawings. 


STORY RIDDLES IN RIME AND PROSE 


Olive Barton Roberts 


Bright, thought-provoking little stories and verses, a page or more in length, 
for the early grades. The riddles are humorous, colorful and alive with interests 
of the child-puzzles to pique the curiosity and urge to silent reading. 


The text is reinforced by clever pictures in line work by Louis M. Glackens. 


RAND ME€NALLY & COMPANY 


Headquarters for Supplementary Readers 

(Dept. D-136) 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 
536 So. Clark St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





——_—__—_- 
———$<—_—_— 




























Announcing 


THE OPEN DOOR LANGUAGE SERIES 


By SCOTT, CONGDON, PEET, FRAZEE 


The first purpose of the OPEN DOOR LANGUAGE SERIES is to encourage 
the pupil to express himself. 


Activities designed to encourage this self-expression fill the pages of the books. 


Once these thoughts and ideas have been stimulated, the Open Door books go on 
to the task with which most language texts illogically begin; that is, they teach the pupil 
how to direct his energy into accurate, clear, and forceful modes of expression. 
The books with their games and stories have proved themselves practical through 
repeated testing in the classroom. The forms and principles taught have been chosen 
and emphasized only in accordance with the results of much scientific investigation. 


List Price 
First Book: Language Games and Stories - - - $0.80 
Grades III and IV 
Second Book: Better Everyday English - - - - 84 
Grades V and VI 
Third Book: Success in Speaking and Writing - . - 92 


Grades VII and VIII 
Teacher’s Manual 
In Preparation 


HoUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


2500 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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© 
EUROPE 


Every deck, every 
sunny corner—yours 





Four splendid ships, 
Minnekahda, Minnesota, 
Devonian and Wini- 
fredian, carry only one 
class—TOURIST Third 
Cabin. And so, eventhough 
you pay only 3c a mile for 
your crossing, you have 
the complete freedom of 
the ship. No class distinc 
tions. 


Or, if you wish, you may go 
“TOURIST” in specially 
. reserved quarters on such 

$ 4 O2 50 famous liners as Majestic, 
up 


ounea world’s largest ship, 
Homeric, Belgenland. 


50 
$184 UP May we not send you com- 


ROUND TRIP 





plete information about 


our many sailings to 


principal ports of Europe? 


iy 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED JTAR LINE REYEAND LINE 
CBVERRATIONAL WERCAnTeRS ot cOmPAnY 





Address W. H. Maybaum, Megr., 
Leouderman Building, 11th & Lecust 
Sts., St. Louis, Mo., our offices else- 
where, or any authorized steamship 
agents. 













® Have You Ever 
a Climbed 
ian A Mountain? 


Climb One at the 


1928 Summer Session 
State University of Montana 


WEEK-END EXCURSIONS and 
camping trips to neighboring points of 
historic interest, lakes, and hot springs, 
in the Lewis and Clark country, once 
ruled by the Vigilantes and still the 
home of the Indian. 

DIVISION OF THE SESSION into 
3 terms, beginning June 18, July 9, and 
July 30, makes it possible to visit nearby 
Yellowstone and Glacier National Parks, 

WIDE RANGE OF COURSES for 
teachers and school administrators, 
graduate and undergraduate students 
is offered by a competent faculty. 


WRITE: State University, 
Missoula, Montana 


or 
Mr. E. E, Nelson, P. T. M., 
747 Northern Pacific Bldg., 
Northern Pacific Railway, 
St. Paul, Minnesota 























NATURE STUDY AND HEALTH 
EDUCATION 


by Alice Jean Patterson 


This excellent series of nature books covers a 
years work in nature study and health for the 
4th, 5th and Gth years. The lessons are 80 
planned that the children are of necessity put 
in first hand contact with nature objects. The 
notebooks which accompany each text are planned 
to give the child an opportunity to express his 
observations, and his discoveries in his own way, 
there being space for written records, for draw- 
ings, for free hand cuttery, pictures, clippings 
and nature specimens. The busy teachers will 
find these lessons and aids of great value and the 
children find them interesting and stimulating. 
Few nature books offer the variety of material, 
the stimulation and the suggestion in method 
which Miss Patterson provides in this series of 
texts and notebooks. 


The above is taken from the February News 
Letter of the Coordinating Council of Nature ac- 
tivities. American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, N. Y. 


Write for information and prices. 


———-——- - 
————_—___— 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT, Publishers 
Normal, Illinois 








—_—_—_—— 
——_—_—_<—___ 
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THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


There are many 


RECOGNIZED NEEDS 
The WorldR ious ’ for teaching the youth of today 
Ze 4 ; ‘ . a for 
the Work of Galileo @y i DB THE SCHOOL BUILDING 
Swat AS eo . , j AND GROUNDS 
- is : 7 >. F, S LD Blackboards, Window Shades and Guards, Clock. 
a nag - yy L ® Z ; Gymnasium and nee Apparatus. " 
en y — 7 | THE SCHOOL ROOM 
: 3 1 3 < “I ; Furniture, Maps, Globes, Charts. 
are in the world, but only fea) 2 THE TEACHER 
‘ Record Books, Plan Books, Desks and Chairs. 


THE PUPIL 
Note Books, Paper, Diplomas. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT 
Office Furniture, Record Forms and Supplies. 


THE LABORATORY 


Furniture, Glassware, Hardware, Chemicals, 
Mi De A 








P y PP 


COMPLETE SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


Recognition for Quality for all of these 
items has been nationally grven. 
Ask for Catalogs. 


foley Vahey 


or Quality WELC A Mark of Service 


SERVICE 


W. M. Welch Manufacturin3, Company 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of 


1516 Orleans Street Scientific Apparatus and School Supplies Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 



































SUMMER SESSION, 1928 
June 15th to July 27th 


GRADUATE COURSES UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
SPECIAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
Also Courses In 
Music Social Work Engineering Art 


For Bulletin of the Summer Session, address Dean Isidor Loeb, Director of the 
Summer Session, Room 206 Duncker Hall, Washington University, St. Louis. 








LR1232 
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Study, Play and Attend am 
the N. E. A. CONVENTION at the UNIVERSITY 
of MINNESOTA 


SUMMER SESSION 
THE SECOND LARGEST STATE UNIVERSITY 
offers all its facilities 


Graduate and Undergraduate work leading to all Academic 
and Professional degrees 
Regular Staff Augmented | 
By visiting instructors of prominence 
College of Education 
Offers INCREASED OPPORTUNITIES to those desiring to advance to 
HIGHER TEACHING or ADMINISTRATIVE positions. 


Courses in Standard and Special Subjects 


Tests & Measurements Supervision School Music 
Administration Psychology Art 
Teaching Methods Library Methods Child Welfare 
DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL—Winnetka Plan Institute on Problems of Higher 
Education. 





2 TERMS: ist term June 15th to July 28th 
2nd term July 28th to Sept. Ist 


N. E. A. CONVENTION—July 1 to 6 
EDUCATIONAL, INSPIRATIONAL, RECREATIONAL 
OPPORTUNITIES in the “LAND of 10,000 LAKES” 


TRAVEL COURSES—FOR CREDIT 
European Journalism Tour—7 Countries, 10 weeks Special Post-Convention Courses 


Foreign Politics Tour—Principal European Capitals, 
League of Nations—9 weeks. 











For Complete Bulletin write to the 


a 2 ee ae ae = a EE — : 

Travel Study Tour for Teachers—Geology, Geography, In- Director of Summer Session Box F 
dustry of Yellowstone, Bad Lands, Glaciers, Mines 
of Northwest—3 weeks, following N. E. A. University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Special Circulars on Request. 





























——et 


UNIVERSITY HALL 


ATTEND COLLEGE 


IN DENVER THIS SUMMER 


Students of the Summer School appreciate the combination of superior faculty strength; 
educational advantages of a great city; cool classrooms, which promote efficient study, and 
recreational facilities found only in Denver, the Gateway to the Rockies. Many courses of 
professional benefit to teachers. WILL YOU profit this summer? 


First Term June 18 to July 25. Second Term July 25 to August 31. 
SEND FOR BULLETIN. ADDRESS W. D. ENGLE, ACTING CHANCELLOR 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
D E N Vv E R cs c Oo L Oo R A D oO 
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} College Orchestra 


SOUTHWEST BAPTIST COLLEGE, _ Boutaz, Mo. 


SUMMER SESSION, May 21—July 28 Begins Early—Closes Early 

Ten hours may be made for college credit which may also be used for approved grades on certificates. 
Regular academy and college courses will be offered. Special courses in Education for Teachers. Also 
courses in Music and Expression. Classes not overcrowded, yet large enough for inspiration. 

SEVENTY-FIVE DOLLARS covers the entire cost of ten weeks. This includes board, room, lights, 
swimming, tuition, and all fees except laboratory fees. Plan to spend your ten weeks of Summer School 
this year in the beautiful Ozarks, the Land of a Million Smiles, where recreation and study may be 
combined. WINTER SESSION SEPT. 4, 1928-MAY 16, 1929. 

Three hundred fifty dollars for men, three hundred seventy-five dollars for women covers entire cost 
of Winter Session. Opportunities given those who desire to work their way through. 

For further information address 

SOUTHWEST BAPTIST COLLEGE BOLIVAR, MISSOURI 























THE WORLD BOOK 
TEN VOLUMES 
NEARLY 7,000 PAGES 


An Encyclopedia for Elementary 
and High Schools 


The highest rating has been given THE WORLD BOUK by the following 


competent authorities: 


The only double-starred encyclopaedia listed in the H. W. Wilson Catalog. 

Listed as one of the essentials for the nucleus of a High School Library by a joint committee of 
the National Education Association and American Library Association. 

The only encyclopedia suitable for elementary schools listed by the National Education Association 
Committee in their “Graded List of Books for Children.” 

The only encyclopedic reference listed and recommended by nationally recognized authorities for 


both Elementary and High School use. 
“So far as my’ experience zoes THE WORLD BOOK is the most valuable reference book on the market 
for the school library.”—E. George Payne in Journal of N. E. A. 


New 1927 Edition now ready for delivery - 
ROACH-FOWLER COMPANY 
1020 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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Bills are like April Showers! They 
never rain—they pour! Hundreds 
of Missouri teachers take advan- 
tage of our convenient “Money 
When You Need It” Service. We 
do not require a co-signer nor do 
we make embarrassing investiga- 
tions. You get your money on 
your own responsibility in perfect 
confidence and in a dignified, pleas- 
ant way. This service is operated 
under state supervision. Ample 
re-payment time at a moderate cost 
is allowed. Just mail the money 
bag... 


STATE LOAN CO. 


| NEED MONEY? 





















STATE LOAN CO. 
215 So. Surety Bidg., Des Moines, Is. 
Send loan folder without obligation, 





















minute recording 
Compton’s keeps 

eth century prog- 
ress. Meets the modern ne wi 


Today ... in last 
of modern events, 
pace with twenti- 


needs as no other fj encyclopediacan. 
Furnishingevery- \ thing you —— 
as professional equipment outside of 


text books . . . here at your finger tips 
is up-to-the-minute, interest-compel- 
ling, stimulating illustrated material to 
cover every subject as the best teacher, 
at her best, well present it. Time and 
effort saving for you— it builds class- 
room progress, increases your efficiency 
and widens your opportunities. Follow 
the thousands of successful teachers 
who use this new-day teacher help to 
keep step with progress. 


There’s an obligation 


in LEADERSHIP 


To hold the confidence it has won 
Compton’s must offer everything that 
modern class-room teachers or school 
libraries can require. So a corps of edu- 
cators are at work constantly keeping 
its pages up-to-date, revising, re-editing, 
Pein ON alg eT wag sane “7 eer 
ity changes. Hand in hand with pros: 
ress, up-to-the-minute in its facts, 
Compton’s gives more ... must give 
more ... for that is an obligation that 
comes with leadership. 


COMPTON'S 


THE MODERN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Awarded the Medal of Honor at the Sesquicen- 
tennial Exposition, Philadelphia 


Produced and Sold By 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Compton Building 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


Official Organ of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association 





THOS. J. WALKER, Editor 


E. M. CARTER, Bus. Mgr. 








VOL. XIV 


APRIL, 1928. NO. 4 








Published monthly, except July and August, at Columbia, Mo., by the Missouri State Teachers’ Association 


as ver Article VI, section 6 of the Constitution of the 


Committee. 


M. S. T. A, under the direction of the Executive 
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THE 5 MISSOURI 
_ State Teachers Colleges 


| HAVE ATTAINED THE HIGHEST 
EDUCATIONAL RANKING 


First, by the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COL- 
LEGES in being given A classification, the highest 
ranking of any institutions within its member- 
ship. 


Second, by the NorTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES 
and SECONDARY SCHOOLS in being among the only 
seventeen teachers colleges in north central ter- 
ritory to be advanced to ranks of universities 
and colleges. Missouri is the only state to have 
all of its teachers colleges thus honored. 


Missouri’s Teachers Colleges are in the Very Fore- 
front in America 


SOUTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
JOSEPH A. SERENA, President 


CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Warrensburg, Mo. 
E. L. HENDRICKS, President 


NORTHEAST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Kirksville, Mo. 
EUGENE FAIR, President 


NORTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Maryville, Mo. 
UEL W. LAMKIN, President 


SOUTHWEST MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. 
ROY ELLIS, President 








Summer terms in each school, ten weeks in length. 
Send to your nearest school for Summer Bulletin. 




















When answering advertisements please mention THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY. 
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UR VISIT to Mexico has made us 
realize two things: that we have 
much to be thankful for, and many 
things for which to strive. We are thank- 
ful that our fore fathers saw education 
as the necessary hand maiden 
MIXED of democracy. That they, in 
EMCTIONS the very beginning, were 
conscious of the dangers that lurked in a 
too close connection between church and 
state. That they were attracted to our 
new country by the lure of economic, re- 
ligious, and political freedom, rather than 
by the lure of gold and that for some 
reason or other they did not make-slaves 
and serfs of the native Indians. The op- 
posite of these policies and ideals seems 
to me to account for most of the differ- 
ences that now exist between the United 
States and the Republic of Mexico, both 
the differences in conditions and the differ- 
ences that have existed because of mis- 
understandings. 

Mexico was conceived in material avar- 
ice, religious zeal that often assumed ele- 
ments of bigotry, and a feeling of racial 
superiority. She has suffered for the mis- 
takes of her early history. In later years 
and now she is bravely combatting these 
handicaps, with promising prospects of 
overcoming them. But the church ques- 
tion is a confusing one. We do not know 
from the conflicting opinions what the 
outcome will be. But there are numerous 
evidences of suppression and persecution 
that touch our heart to sympathy for sin- 
cere, devoted Catholics who have a deep 
seated loyalty to their religion, and the 
church that represents it. 

We were made to feel that we have 
much to learn from these people, too. 

Their hospitality is of the sort that 
makes us wish we could develop a larger 
share of it. Genial, sincere, inviting. Not 
of the kind of hospitality that says ‘‘We 
need your help, therefore, we are gracious 
to you,’’ but rather of the kind that says 
‘‘You are our friends, our neighbors, folks, 


just as we are. We want you to feel at 
home, and have a good time.’’ It was a 
hospitality that made us feel safe even 
though we did not understand, that chal- 
lenged the fundamental idea of the broth- 
erhood of men to receive incorporation in 
our deeds as well as in our creeds. 

We were made aware of the tremen- 
dous enthusiasm that these people have 
for a ‘‘cause,’’ and wished that some of 
the zeal that our people manifest for a 
‘*thrill’’ might be expended for great prin- 
ciples. Willingness to die for a thrill is 
not lacking with us, Mexico still has people 
willing to die for a principle. 

We liked the evidences of family life. 
To see on the streets and in the parks a 
father and a mother with children of all 
ages from babes to young men and women 
enjoying in common the scenes, the re- 
laxation and their associations with each 
other was the rule rather than the excep- 
tion. We feel that to imitate our neigh- 
bors in this regard would make for hap- 
pier and better homes. 

Morals! Too often have we in thinking 
of morals in Mexico pictured bull fights, 
lotteries, bandits and booze. It is true that 
Mexico has all of these and the best Mexi- 
eans do not defend them either. But 
with our prize fights, fox hunts, bridge 
parties, boot-legging, and organized thiev- 
ery we should be slow in assuming a holier 
than thou attitude. 

It is disgraceful in Mexico to get drunk, 
‘‘nice’’ women do not drink, we are in- 
formed, and young men and women are 
never together without a member of the 
young woman’s family being present. 

And not the least noticeable, not the 
least appreciated, not the least significant 
is their music. We heard much of it, 
but never a note of jazz. Classical compo- 
sitions, vivacious, dreamy, joyous and sad, 
appreciated by all, apparently, but no in- 
timation of that raucous, creaking, jar- 
ring, jangling, wheezy, wailing hub-bub 
of indecency so popular on this side of the 
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Rio Grande. If music is a reflection of 
the sentiments of the soul, may the good 
Lord have mercy on ours in the day 
when they are bared and stand beside 
those of our dusky neighbors. 


HILE WE are conscious of the needs 

of Missouri relative to the better 

support of education by the State 
as a whole and in all its phases, primary, 
secondary and higher, we are thrilled to 
A RIFT IN know that despite the 
THE CLOUDS shortage in funds our in- 
stitutions of higher edu- 
cation are making progress, doing excep- 
tional work, and generally setting a pace 
that is attracting the attention, admira- 
tion and recognition of educational lead- 
ers all over the country. a 

This standing of Missouri’s institutions 
of higher learning was evidenced in a very 
substantial way recently at a meeting of 
the North Central Associations of Colleges 
and Universites at Chicago when each of 
our five State Teachers Colleges was ad- 
mitted as a fully aceredited member of 
this organization, in the Liberal Arts De- 
partment. This is the first time that this, 
the greatest accrediting organization of 
the world, has admitted a teachers college 
to the Liberal Arts group of colleges and 
universities. Out of a large number of 
applications only twelve such colleges 
were admitted and five of these were our 
Missouri Teachers Colleges. 

Doing much with little money is a 
praiseworthy attainment in any field, and 
faithfulness such as has marked the ad- 
ministration of these schools deserves a 
continuation of public confidence and an 
increase in publie suy port. 


HE LURE of money has robbed Mis- 
souri of many of her leaders in every 
field. Those who have been in touch 

with education in Missouri during the past 
twenty years know how great has been 
our loss in the field of educa- 

MEN AND tion because Missouri could 
MONEY not compete financially with 


other states and other state institutions. 
A list of the leaders that have gone to 
more remunerative fields, leaving us the 
poorer, would look like a ‘‘ Who’s Who in 
American Education.’’ We regret this 
and the conditions that make it possible. 


What we fail to duly appreciate, usually 
because we do not know, is the number 
of leaders who have stayed with their 
work in Missouri despite the opportunities 
offered them in other states. One such 
ease has recently and by accident come to 
our attention. A person who attended the 
recent meeting at Boston brought us the 
word that Dean Neale of the School of 
Edueation, University of Missouri, had 
been appointed and would become 4 mem- 
ber of the faculty of the School of Edn- 
eation, University of Ohio, next fall. An 
investigation confirmed the story except- 
ing the very important point that Dean 
Neale had not accepted and would not ac- 
cept the appointment. The fact that the 
appointment had been made at a very 
tempting salary and other alluring con- 
ditions had evidently been taken by the 
Ohio authority as final evidence that his 
State would gain at Missouri’s expense. 

Let’s recognize the encouraging fact 
that not all the great leaders have left Mis- 
souri, that not all of them will leave and 
the even greater truth that Missouri has 
attractions, possibilities, allurements cap- 
able of holding good men to whom money 
is not the only measure of value and sal- 
ary not the only meter by which service 
is sealed. 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR 
COLLEGES? 

F YOU are thinking of sending that 

boy of yours to College, I would say 

*‘Don’t.’’ If he wants to go so bad 
that it hurts, and has some useful purpose 
in going, then by all means let him go; 
but don’t send him—there is a difference 
between sending him and letting him go. 
The notion that too many people have, 
that every boy should go to college, is 
wrong, and a large proportion of the boys 
that do go would be better off by not 
going. Too many boys prefer to go to 
college rather than go to work, and the 
main incentive in going is the four years’ 
‘loaf’? at dad’s expense. They spend 
their time in society, athletics, and having 
a good time, for that is what they go for. 
They come out too lazy to roll up their 
sleeves and go to work. They want a 
‘‘white collar’’ job, and a large propor- 
tion of them drift into what has aptly been 
called ‘‘the great commercial waste bas- 
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ket’’—selling bonds on commission, selling 
real estate or writing insurance. Not that 
these occupations are dishonorable, but 
one does not need a college education to 
follow such callings. And the boy who 
dives into his work after finishing high 
school will be four or more years ahead of 
the college boy. 

Colleges were never intended for the 
average boy, but for the one whose life 
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work required special training, and it is 
an admitted fact that at least one-half the 
boys now in college have no business there, 
and both the boy and the college would be 
better off without him. Don’t blame the 
colleges for the present condition. They 
are doing the best they can with the 
material they have to work on. Give 
them the right kind of material, and they 
will do their part. —GILBERT LAY. 


TRY IT. 
O. J. Mathias 


LUE MONDAYS’”’ and ‘‘Sable Sit- 
uations’’ occasionally find place in 
the mental ‘‘make-up’’ of even 
mild-tempered school superintendents. 
Teachers do not seem as enthusiastic about 
their work and appear more sensitive than 
usual when an effort is made to direct 
them. Publishing Houses appear un- 
usually slow in filling orders. Two or three 
bookmen drop in during the day to talk 
about books or nothing in particular, and 
thus waste a few hours of what you con- 
sider your valuable time. Your state in- 
come tax blank has just arrived accompan- 
ied, in the mail, by a church request for 
a special donation to the suffering Armen- 
ians. Your breakfast didn’t agree with 
you. And the last straw to be placed on 
the pedagogical camel’s back :—The Jani- 
tor; that living example of the Divine 
Right of Procrastination; that Monarch 
Supreme over the average School Zone, in- 
forms you that he cannot wash the win- 
dows until next week. 


6¢ 


We have recently passed through such 
a crisis and found such an excellent meth- 
od for adjusting said situation that we 
wish, out of the generositv of our heart, 
to pass it on to other suffering superin- 
tendents. 


When evening came we were completely 
‘‘Fed up,’’ if this term is clear to the 
Learned Profession. We went to our 
office: closed and locked the door; re- 
moved our coat and vest; threw our sus- 
penders down over the arms of our chair 
and compiled an open letter which we felt 
would amplify and bitterly condemn the 
shortcomings of every teacher in our sys- 
tem. WE were going to have the kind of 


teaching force that WE wanted and there 
was little of the Linberghian modesty 
about our WE. WE threw out our chest 
over this verbose achievement. Our first 
paragraph bolstered stock in our inferior- 
ity complex at least 15 per cent. We de- 
voted two entire paragraphs to dilatory 
publishing houses and gossiping bookmen. 
In the last paragraph we waxed eloquent 
in a straight-from-the-shoulder, heart-to- 
heart talk with the Janitor. This last 
paragraph generated more courage than 
anything we had hitherto written. 

We locked this letter safely in our desk 
and went for a long walk. On returning 
we read it over very carefully. Some of 
our bitterest denunciations were modified 
in an effort to make them appear less of- 
fensive. We peeped into the halls to make 
sure that no one was in the building; then 
behind closed doors we re-read it aloud, 
putting in the appropriate gestures when 
needed to make it more emphatic. We 
signed and sealed it. We slipped quietly 
down to the furnace-room and threw it in- 
to the furnace and stood by until the last 
glowing ember passed into the great un- 
known. 

The next morning, our breakfast was 
more digestible. The bookmen who called 
that day were more agreeable and brought 
real messages regarding phases of their 
work. Our tardy orders came along in 
due time. . Every teacher met us with a 
cheerful face and appeared bubbling over 
with enthusiasm. The Janitor, moved by 
some miraculous power, began on his win- 
dows ahead of schedule. We filled out our 
income tax blank and even sent a few 
dimes to succor the 1928 edition of Starv- 
ing Armenians. 
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WHAT ABOUT YOUR INSURANCE? 
By THOS. J. WALKER, 
Chairman Insurance Committee. 


AST YEAR, about nine months ago, 

your Executive Committee entered in- 

to a contract with The American Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of Gal- 
veston. By this contract Group Insurance 
was secured for those members of the Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association who 
might wish to take advantage of it, at 
such a low rate, and under such liberal 
terms that few teachers, it was thought, 
would neglect to claim its benefits. 

The Terms 

Under the terms of this contract mem- 
bers may take insurance in any number 
of whole thousands from one thousand to 
five thousand. 

No medical examination is required. 

No age limit is set until July 1, 1928 
after which date persons having attained 
60 years of age will not be eligible to take 
this insurance. This, of course does not 
mean that persons who have attained that 
age cannot carry the insurance if they 
have taken it before arriving at the age 
of 60 years or before July 1, 1928. 

The rate is $6.00 per vear per thousand 
to the insurance company. In addition to 
this the M. S. T. A. makes a charge of 
$1.00 per policy holder for the purpose of 
helping to pay for the clerical work of 
handling the accounts. The cost of one 
thousand insurance will therefore be $7.00, 
of two thousand $13.00, of three thousand 
$19.00, of four thousand $25.00 and of five 
thousand $31.00. 

The policy carries a permanent and total 
disability clause under which the insur- 
ed may collect the full face of the policy 
in the event of his becoming disabled be- 
fore reaching the age of 60 years. 

It also carries a conversion clause under 
which the policy may be converted, with- 
out medical examination, into any of the 
other forms of insurance such as ordinary 
life, 20-pay life, or endowment. 

The rate is guaranteed for five years 
from June Ist, 1927, i. e. until June first 
1932, after which time the company will 
have the right to adjust the rates to ac- 
eord with their experience. Whether the 
rates will at that time be raised depends 
upon many factors. At this time any 


statement about whether or not this will 
happen is a matter of opinion. 


Is This Safe Insuranve? 


Of course it is the opinion of the Exe- 
cutive Committee and the Insurance Com- 
mittee that it is perfectly safe insurance 
and that the company will carry out the 
terms of its contract. Otherwise the insur- 
ance would not have been recommended, 
and no contract would have been entered 
into. 

The company is a strong one, it has 22 
years of successful experience behind it, 
it is reputed to be one of the promptest 
companies in the payment of its death 
claims. The four death claims from the 
Missouri group have been very promptly 
paid. i ed i | 

Why Is It So Cheap? 


There are those who are suspicious of it 
beeause it is so cheap. 

Naturally one who has been paying five, 
six, or seven times as much for insurance 
wonders what is the matter with this? 
Why is it so low in price? 

T am not an expert in insurance but I 
believe the following facts will in part 
explain the low rate. 

1. It is group insurance. Companies 
writing this form of insurance find that 
the American Experience Mortality tables 
do not apply to groups. Their experience 
is that group insurance costs far less than 
ordinary life, one reason for which is that 
there is a larger number who let their in- 
surance lapse. 

2. This is term insurance. The rates 
are not guaranteed beyond the five year 
period. We all know that term insurance 
is cheaper than whole life insurance. 

3. The cost of selling insurance is a big 
factor in establishing its rate. As essen- 
tial as insurance is it takes an army of 
high class men and women to sell the vol- 
ume that is now being sold in this country. 
The commissions are large. Each indi- 
vidual must be seen personally and many 
times before he buys life insurance. This 
of course goes into the cost. So that when 
one buys the regular old line insurance one 
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is not only paying for the insurance, one 
is also paying for being sold. In group 
insurance this selling cost per individual 
is largely eliminated. 
Other Reasons that Must Not be 
Overlooked 

This insurance has no guaranteed loan 
value, it has no extended insurance value, 
it has no fully paid up insurance value. 

It is comparable, in a way, to fire insur- 
ance on property. You are simply insured 
for a period of time. 

Can You Afford to Continue Without 

This Insurance? 

Do you have dependents? Do you have 
financial obligations that might be em- 
barrassing to your people or your estate in 


ease of death? Are you in debt? Then 
you need this insurance. We do not in- 
sist that you take it. WE SIMPLY 


WANT YOU TO KNOW THAT IT IS 
HERE FOR YOU. 
A Few of Those Who Have Taken 
the Insurance 
Among the more than a thousand who 
have taken the insurance thus far are the 
following, many of whom you will know: 
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Gov. Sam A. Baker, Jefferson City; C. E. 
Burton, Piedmont; E. M. Carter, Colum- 
bia; C. H. MeClure, Warrensburg; Wm. 
Guenther, Lexington; C. B. Hudson, War- 
rensburg; A. C. Moreland, Jefferson City; 
Chas. A. Lee, Jefferson City; Thos. J. 
Walker, Columbia; T. J. Walker, Spring- 
field; Vera May Abbott, Perryville; Zania 
May Bowlin, Garden City; J. A. Koontz, 
Joplin; L. R. Ernst, St. Louis; E. L. Hend- 
ricks, Warrensburg; Annie Ingram, Bowl- 
ing Green; L. E. Pummill, Springfield; 
Mattie M. Montgomery, Sedalia; E. L. 
Morgan, Columbia; Uel W. Lamkin, Mary- 
ville; M. Wray Witten, Versailles; P. G. 
Buckles, Kansas City ; A. B. Cluster, Wash- 
ington ; Robert W. Crow, Stella; Mary Lee 
Dunn, Centerville; D. U. Groce, Rich Hill; 
J. G. Pummill, Camden Point; B. G. 
Shackelford, St. Louis; Jennie Wahlert, 
St. Louis; Byron Cosby, Kirksvile; Clara 
Gardner, Joplin; I. N. Evrard, Marshall; 
Henry J. Gerling, St. Louis; Isador Loeb, 
St. Louis; Genevieve Turk, Kansas City; 
M. G. Neale, Columbia ; R. G. Russell, Clay- 
ton; Jos. A. Serena, Cape Girardeau; R. F. 
Holden, St. Louis. 
See application blank on page 237. 


AN ACCOMPLISHMENT AND A CHALLENGE 


The following address given by President E. L. Hendricks was inadvertently omitted from the 
account of the dedication ceremonies of the M. S. T. A. building published in March.—Ed. 


HIS BUILDING is not only a con- 
summation ‘‘devoutly to be wish- 
ed’’ but it is a consummation that 
has been splendidly achieved. 

‘‘It is a monument 


Me 


*‘But in another sense—the spiritual 
sense—this building will be of use only in 
proportion as it overcomes. Of what value 
the architectural lines if they have no sug- 
gestions? Of what 





to the control of ma- 
terial things by the 
hand of man. All 
about us we see how 
wood and steel and 
brick and mortar have 
been overcome by 
builders. The teach- 
ers of Missouri have 
shaped it to the 
beauty and utility 
which it is. We have 
overcome. We have achieved. 
reason for pride in the victory. 


We have 





use the decoration if 
they do not affect us? 
Of what service the 
offices if out of them 
does not come vision 
and leadership? I 
trust this building 
may stand not only as 
a monument of ma- 
terial overcome by 
friends of education 
but I trust it may 
stand as a spiritual structure and abiding 
possession of the people of our state.’’ 
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A GOOD TEACHER. WHAT IS SHEP 


Hazel Jerman 


HE FIRST right of every child is 
good parents and home, and the sec- 
ond right of every child is good 
teachers and school. It is the business of 
a nation to make laws, build institutions, 
encourage ideas and ideals that will make 
it possible for all children to enjoy these 
two rights. 
Just now we are con- 


practice teaching and course in psychology, 
child hygiene, school methods, classroom 
management, history of education and soc- 
ial science. If the teacher is one of a special 
subject her training will of course include 
preparation in that line. Every teacher 
should know much more than she expects 
to teach and know it in such a way that 
she can conduct her 








cerned with that sec- 
ond need of the child; 
the need of good 


and especially that of 
teachers. What do we 
mean when we say 
good teachers? What 
are the marks of 
a good teacher? Most 
children go to school 
and have teachers. 


ards. 


cerely considered. 





Did you ever stand under the meas- 
uring rod of a teacher and check 
oy by  grgemreirsne Te 

ere is such a measuring rod. ? 
schools, and teachers |} yes Trite? Probably. So are all 
standards. Age seems a necessary 
prerequisite for measuring devices. 
Long periods of use precedes univer- 
sal acceptance as dependable stand- 


But the measuring is always a new 
experience and a useful procedure 
when it is honestly applied and sin- 


class without following 
the lesson in a text- 
book. She should be 
free to look her pupils 
in the face all the time 
in order that she may 
gain valuable knowl- 
edge from their actions 
and expressions as to 
what they are under- 
standing, enjoying and 
just what the special 

















Aren’t those teachers 
they go to pretty good ones? No, many 
of them are quite poor ones; inefficient, 
unconscious of the wonderful opportunity 
that is theirs to help develop boys and 
girls into worthwhile men and women and 
into intelligent citizens. A good teacher 
loves children and sees in them the future 
of mankind and the nations. She enjoys 
working with them and nothing gives her 
more pleasure than to find she has helped 
some boy or girl by her sympathy and 
guidance. And she can not work merely 
for the remuneration she gets in dollars or 
cents or because she has nothing else to do 
because she feels that in shaping the lives 
of children she is doing a great service to 
society. 

But a teacher may love children and have 
a high moral view of her occupation and 
yet not be a good teacher. There are other 
qualifications that she must meet. One 
of the first of these is thorough preparation 
both in an academic and professional sense. 
A junior college education is the least that 
anyone should have upon becoming a 
teacher and a four years course is the ideal 
amount. The professional training should 
include demonstrations, observation and 


needs of each of them 
are. Any teacher may expect to be a fail- 
ure if she is not ‘‘chucked full’’ of scien- 
tifie devices and methods. Her preparation 
must give her this or at least a very good 
foundation which can be enriched by ex- 
perience and individual study. She must 
have definite plans concerning her work; 
just how long it will take to do this, which 
is the best type of lesson for this special 
class or subject and so for the hundred 
other things that are included in her daily 
routine. A progressive teacher will have 
a broader view of education than one which 
just includes her own classroom. She will 
read and prepare herself so she can intelli- 
gently discuss and think along state or na- 
tional educational problems. She may be 
influential in having a state law made 
which will favor education or have a small 
bit to do with having a national department 
of education created. A teacher’s prepara- 
tion shouldn’t include merely school and 
professional training but should be en- 
riched by life experiences. Everyone has 
opportunities to read good books, see good 
shows, meet some interesting people, travel 
now and then. 

Another great asset to a teacher is a 
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pleasing personality. She probably needs 
those sterling qualities of honesty, sincer- 
ity, fairness, tact, neat appearance, optim- 
ism, sympathy, good manners more than 
does any other professional person. We 
know what a great handicap it is to an 
individual to lack any of these traits and 
especially is it a misfortune to a teacher 
and to her pupils for those are the stand- 
ards that the children must get if they are 
to become what we want them to be. She 
cannot inspire her pupils to have noble 
ideals unless she herself possesses them. 
Another factor that enters into the per- 
sonality of a teacher is her health. For 
her own happiness as well as for the well- 
being of her pupils she must guard her 
health. It is tremendously hard to be 
cheerful with a headache or to be firm and 
just when one’s nerves are jumpy. 

Again a teacher must have more than a 
sympathy and understanding for children. 
She must have an understanding of social 
problems and know something of how to 
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cope with them. In all communities there 
are social problems waiting to be solved. 
A teacher can do much to better conditions, 
either through the children or directly. 
This does not necessarily mean that she will 
have to give a great deal of time to such 
activities. Often just to give suggestions or 
to make a declaration of opinions will help 
a group or individual. If a teacher wishes 
the community to be interested in school 
problems and to be interested in her work 
she must expect first to show interest in 
the people and their affairs. 

Yes, the children of to-day need teachers 
who are thoroughly prepared, who possess 
social understanding, radiate personality, 
who have a sincere love for them and real- 
ize the possibilities in guiding their des- 
tiny. All this a good teacher must have 
and much more if she is true to her high 
calling. If something is to be done, she 
will do it, not to be seen, but in order that 


life somewhere may be better. 


SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH AS TO WHAT 


PRODUCES INTELLIGENCE 
By John R. Kirk 


EFORE THE World War a certain 

man had been for a long time a driver 

of horse drawn drays. By punctual- 
ity, manly attitudes and military bearing 
he had become captain of the National 
Guard. His company entered the army. 

The intelligence test experts had means 
of measuring capabilities of men in emer- 
gencies. The dray driver was given 
charge of an army truck. Many of the 
youthful high school and college boys of 
keener intelligence, quicker wits and 
greater adaptability in crises were made 
captains, lieutenants, ete. 

When the war was over investigations 
had barely begun. A great question had 
arisen. Could there be on a large scale 
scientific measurement of the capacities of 
children and high school and college stu- 
dents? The movement at present is a na- 
tion wide asset, a fundamental agency in 
education. 

Comes now the National Society for the 
Study of Education to lead the investiga- 
tions for determining the relationship be- 
tween inheritance and environment in pro- 


ducing intelligence and moral character. 
This society is a well fianced organization 
of professional men and women more than 
a thousand strong. 

In the recent Boston conventions the 
program of the National Society for the 
Study of Education was for two evenings 
devoted to the discussion of ‘‘ Nature and 
Nurture; their Influence upon Achieve- 
ment’’ as presented in the 862 page Year 
Book of the Society. 

The speakers were Messrs. Bagley and 
Gates of Teachers College, Judd and Free- 
man of Chicago, Whipple of Danvers, Mas- 
sachusetts, Courtis of Detroit, Baldwin of 
Iowa, Buckingham of Ohio, and Terman 
of Leland Stanford. Great audiences lis- 
tened intently to this battery of outstand- 
ing men. Dr. Koos of Minneapolis was 
presiding officer. His grace, dignity, skill, 
brevity and happy humor kept the large 
audiences in fine relish for the speakers as 
they came one after another. 

All but two of the addresses were 
strongly in support of the idea that nature 
to large extent predominates over nurture 
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in producing intelligence of each boy or 
girl, man or woman. 

Messrs. Judd and Bagley were thought 
to be to some extent in controversial at- 
titude and not altogether in harmony with 
other speakers; yet, their findings were 
evidently not offered for obstructive pur- 
poses, but rather with a view to the great- 
er clearness of subject matter and the elli- 
mination of possible obscurities. 

We recall that John Ruskin long ago 
said: ‘‘ Among all men, whether of the up- 
per or lower order, the differences are 
eternal and irreconcilable, between one 
individual and another. One man 
is made of agate, another of oak; one 
of slate, another of clay. The education 


- of the first is polishing; of the second, 


seasoning; of the third, rending; of the 
fourth, molding. It is of no use to season 
the agate; it is vain to try to polish the 
slate; but both are fitted, by the quali- 
ties they possess, for services in which 
they may be honored.’’ 

Ruskin spoke for people at large. He 
voiced a sound judgment. People be- 
lieved it. They do now. But no scientific 
issue is settled by any body’s ipse dixit. 
Scientifically minded men are not content 
with beliefs or with popular judgments. 
The National Society for the Study of 
Education is a large and active organiza- 
tion for verifying what is true and for 
demonstrating and bringing into larger 
use whatever of truth may yet be discov- 
ered for the benefit of education. 

I venture to offer some brief illustra- 
tions from the Year Book:—In the sum- 
mary of a Chicago group of investigators 
headed by Dr. Freeman we find in Part I, 
page 209, the following: 

‘‘A group of children were tested before 
placement and then retested after several 
years of residence in a foster home. A 
comparison of their ratings on the two 
tests gave evidence of a significant im- 
provement in intelligence (as measured by 
intelligence test scores). A study of cer- 
tain sub-groups showed that the children 
in the better foster homes gained consid- 
erably more than did those in the poorer 
homes. Furthermore, the children who 
were tested and adopted at an early age 
gained more than those adopted at a later 
age. These facts appear to indicate that 


an improvement in environment produces 
a gain in intelligence. 

Again: ‘‘A comparison was made be- 
tween the intelligence of siblings (brothers 
and sisters) who had been reared in differ- 
ent foster homes. The correlation between 
their intelligence was found to be lower 
than that usually found for siblings raised 
together. These facts make it 
appear that a part of the resemblance of 
brothers and sisters reared together is due 
to the influence of similar environment.”’ 

Again, in the matter of foster children, 
page 211: ‘‘A large percentage of the 
children studied had parents who were 
morally defective. In spite of this poor 
heredity, however, few cases of serious 
misbehavior were found among the foster 
children. It seems probable, therefore, 
that environment has been an important 
factor in determining their conduct.’’ 

One of the studies covering nearly a 
hundred pages of the Year Book is by Miss 
Burks of Leland Stanford University on 
“‘The Relative Influence of Nature and 
Nurture upon Mental Development.’’ 
This was, ‘‘A comparative study of foster 
parent-foster child resemblance and true 
parent-true child resemblance.’’ 

In the summary of this study by Miss 
Burks we find, Part I, page 308, the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘Home environment contributes 
about 17 per cent of the variance in I. 
Q.: parental intelligence alone accounts 
for about 33 per cent.’’ 

Again: ‘‘The total contribution of her- 
edity (that is of innate and heritable fac- 
tors) is probably not far from 75 or 80 
per cent.’’ 

Again, page 309: ‘‘ With regard to char- 
acter and personality traits, upon which 
the data presented are less reliable and 
less objective than those upon intelligence, 
the indications are that environment is 
at least as potent as in the case of in- 
tellectual traits—possibly much more po- 
tent.’’ 

But in the final paragraph of Miss 
Burks’ summary, page 309, we have this: 
‘“‘A more comprehensive study of such 
traits, however, must await the future. 
Whatever clear contribution is made to 
the general nature-nurture problem by this 
investigation must rest only upon the 
data which deal with intelligence. On 
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this point, it is believed that the study 
finds support for the conclusion reached 
by the first pioneer to study mental hered- 
ity by statistical methods—that heredity is 
a force in the determination of mental abil- 
ity by the side of which all other forces 
are ‘dwarfed in comparison.’ ”’ 

Now the last paragraph may give a 
thrill to some who happen to be over-con- 
fident devotees of tests and measurements. 

But as it seems to me, the more we de- 
vote ourselves to research, the less we 
are subject to thrills and excitements and 
emotional bias. 

Of all the unresting investigators Dr. 
Lewis M. Terman to me seems the sanest. 
Anyhow, I like him. In the introduction 
to our Twenty-Seventh Year Book Dr. 
Terman gives us among other things these 
very clear views: 

‘*It must be admitted that no final an- 
swer to the nature-nurture question has 
been attained or even approximated. The 
most that can justly be claimed is that 
the bounds of our knowledge have been 
in some measure extended. It 
is conceivable that the illusive nature of 
the problem is such as to preclude for a 
long time to come, if not forever, a com- 
plete and final solution. One needs to eul- 
tivate patience and the faculty of suspend- 
ing judgment. How absurd, 
after all, is the attitude of mind which 
would force truth into any kind of pre- 
conceived mold, when only truth that is 
genuine and undistorted can give us the 
control of human nature and human des- 


tradition. 
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tinies that our various institutions, includ- 
ing the school, are intended to exercise!’’ 

And what a lesson to us are the follow- 
ing lines from Dr. Terman’s introduction: 
‘‘In order to counteract the inevitable 
tendency to bias, the reader will do well 
to make a conscientious effort to find merit 
in those investigations which lend least 
support to the beliefs he has previously 
been inclined to favor. It is so easy, as 
Darwin long ago warned us, to forget the 
evidence that does not happen to agree 
with our theories!’’ 

All the foregoing leads me back to a 
dreamy realization of conditions in my old 
home state. Some people think in the 
forms of memory, some in the forms of 
I think our young strong new 
life in education thinks in the forms and 
the terms of imagination. But imagina- 
tion, as I see it, means constructive and 
creative ideality. For one, give me the 
thinking in the terms of the on-coming 
creative and adaptive ideality of young 
America. 

I am thinking of Misouri in the forms 
and the terms of progressive city elemen- 
tary schools, junior high schools, senior 
high schools, and the new public junior 
colleges that are sure to come. I am think- 
ing in the forms and the language of the 
consolidated rural and village schools in 
districts twenty miles long and three to 
eight miles wide, districts conforming to 
the new state highways and cross country 
gravel roads. Isn’t that good thinking 
for a Missourian? 


THE SLOGAN > 


HAT WAS good enough for Father 
OW Must be good enough for me,” 
Said the dinosaurus paddling 
In the ancient shipless sea; 
Which is why he’s in museums, 
While the more progressive cow 
Has electric light and oil-cake 
In a model stable now. 


“What was good enough for Father 
Must be good enough for me,” 

Says the naked, nose-ringed savage 
Bowing down to stone or tree. 

But the ancient Briton grumbled 
At his hovel and his woad, 

And in time a boy called Shakespeare 
Came along the Stratford road. 


“What was good enough for Father 
Should be good enough for thee,” 

Said the druids, quacks, and tyrants 
To the soul who would be free; 

We could still be burned for thinking, 
We could neither read nor fly, 

And our doctors would be witches 
Had our forbears answered “Aye.” 


So whatever in the future 
You may set yourself to do, 
Making airships, building houses, 
Hunting microbes in the blue, 
Rearing babies, dealing justice— 
Let your slogan ever be 
“What was good enough for Father 
Is not good enough for me.” 
—Exchange. 
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FORMER COLLEGE TEACHER MAKES 
SOME OBSERVATIONS 


Helen Lovell Million 


HERE IS NOTHING in this beloved 

country of ours of which we are more 

proud than of our public school sys- 
tem. Many of us have been trained by it 
from our first years to the bachelor of 
arts degree or even further. So we hate 
to hear it criticised, feeling that we are 
ourselves among its products. 


But, tho we believe the critics overdo 
the matter, most of us have some ideas of 
how the schools could be improved and 
like to relieve our minds by expressing 
them. 

The theory is that the public schools 
should give each child an equal opportun- 
ity to develop his talents; yet we can not 
get over the hallucinations about sex dif- 
ferences never proven and now being 
rapidly disproven. 

Men have cooked for ages most success- 
fully whenever they wanted to and showed 
talent for it. The men of the Orient too 
are very skilled in embroidery and our 
own men make fine tailors, yet the boys 
are often excluded from the classes in 
Domestic Science and Art. On the other 
hand the girls are not admitted to manual 
training. It seems the Cleveland schools 
have now started courses in Home Plumb- 
ing and Electric Repairing to which girls 
are admitted. Some of us have advocated 
this for some time. If the woman in the 
home must spend her life stretching her 
husband’s dollar, why not let her do it 
most effectively. House-work is cheap 
compared with electric repairing and 
plumbing, and yet these are, for the most 
part, easy kinds of work. 

I knew of a girl who wanted to become 
an architect and was not permitted to take 
the lines of study fitted to prepare her for 
this study. Yet we had a hundred and 
thirty-seven women listed as architects in 
the census of 1920 in this country and 
some of them are succeeding brilliantly. 
Mathematics is not more difficult for 


them than for the boys and much of the 
work of architects is planning of homes. 
If they wish to try other buildings, why 
They have been forbidden in the 


not? 


past to try new lines perhaps as much for 
fear they may succeed as because they are 
likely to fail. 

But equality in classroom opportunity 
is not the only thing needful. Decided in- 
feriority and superiority complexes are 
developed in other ways. 

For instance, the students meet often 
in their auditorium to hear addresses by 
distinguished people and most of them 
are men. Sometimes a national or inter- 
national gathering of world famous women 
will meet in a city and not one of them 
be invited to speak in the schools. Also, 
tho more girls than boys are graduated 
every year from our high schools, very 
rarely are women invited to speak at the 
commencement exercises. The writer had 
a chance once to address a graduating class 
of girls and they did not seem to suffer 
any harm from the innovation. But the 
boys need also to hear women. Other- 
wise the women will get a much broader 
understanding in some ways as we have 
plenty of opportunities to hear both men 
and women and get both points of view 
where the two sexes have different ideas; 
but the boys hear men almost exclusively. 
On the other hand the girls do not realize 
that many of our best national orators are 
women and that they may hope to learn 
to be fine speakers if they try, tho one 
cannot yet encourage them to think they 
will not have to make good more decidedly 
than the boys to have the same success. 
This is really in some ways an advantage 
for the girls. It should be the most satis- 
factory part of achievement to know that 
one has earned one’s way by superior abil- 
ity and industry. 

In most colleges and universities women 
are rare even in the lower teaching posi- 
tions and few ever reach the head profes- 
sorships. They should, of course work up 
from the ranks; but ought to be found in 
all ranks. Of course this can not come 
about very much until we cease to think 
a married woman and a mother may work 
hard sixteen hours a day, seven days a 
week, but must not hold a teaching posi- 
tion. 
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Few women, to be sure, take doctors’ 
degrees partly because they are urged not 
to do so and partly because they see no 
use in it. Celibate Ph D.’s of both sexes 
are peculiar; but the time may come when 
a brilliant scholar will not have to spend 
her life as a poor housekeeper because she, 
like most of the men, has broadened her 
experience by marrying. It is not the 
child or children; but the husband and 
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public sentiment that prevent this rational 
condition. 

Public school teaching is rather confin- 
ing for a woman with little children. Not 
so college teaching. She can leave them 
in good care for the little time she teaches 
an do her studying after they are asleep. 
Bye-and-bye she will have all her time 
free, as motherhood of small children lasts 
but a little while. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS CONVENTION 


DUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP is 

the general theme of the program pre- 

pared by President Cornelia S. Adair 
for the sixty-sixth annual convention of the 
National Education Association to be held 
in Minneapolis, July 1-6. 


Registration for members and delegates 
will be open Saturday morning, June 30 
and preliminary meetings of the Associa- 
tion’s Executive Committee, Board of Trus- 
tees, and Board of Directors will be Fri- 
day, June 29. 


The .customary vesper services will be 
held Sunday afternoon and a sacred con- 
cert will be held under the auspices of the 
National Education Association in the new 
Minneapolis Civic Auditorium Sunday eve- 
ning, July 1. 


At the general session Monday morning 
in the Civic Auditorium, there will be ad- 
dresses of welcome and the annual address 
of the President of the Association. Ses- 
sions of the Representative Assembly will 
begin Tuesday at 9 o’clock and. will con- 
tinue on Thursday and Friday mornings. 
Meetings of Departments of the Associa- 
tion and allied groups will be held Mon- 
day, Tuesday, and Thursday afternoons. 
The State Delegations will hold their sepa- 
rate meetings on Monday afternoon. 


Wednesday, July 4, has been set aside for 
observance of Independence Day. There 
will be a patriotic program at the Audi- 
torium in the morning and in the afternoon 
the visiting teachers will be guests of the 
City of Minneapolis. 

The program for the General Sessions, 


the Representative Assembly, and the De- 
partments are nearing completion and 
promise a real treat for all who attend. 
The plans of the Local Committee are being 
made on a generous scale and will help to 
make the occasion one to be remembered by 
all so fortunate as to be in Minneapolis for 
the convention. 


Reports from the various states indicate 
an exceptional attendance with many mem- 
bers driving in their own cars to the ‘‘Land 
of Hiawatha’’ with its charming lakes and 
many interesting drives, including the fam- 
ous Boulevard Drive along the Mississippi 
river. 

Arrangements have been made for spec- 
ial railroad rates of one and one-half fares 
for the round trip as in previous years and 
identification certificates will be distributed 
through the state directors of the Associa- 
tion. 


Many teachers will take advantage of 
the special rates to tourist points during 
the summer months with stop-overs in Min- 
neapolis which is a gate-way both to the 
East and to the West. Others will spend 
the weeks following the convention attend- 
ing summer sessions in the great colleges 
and universities near the convention center. 


Exhibits will be in the Exhibit Hall of 
the new Civie Auditorium whose excellent 
facilities insure an unusually attractive 
exhibit display. 


Information relating to hotels may be 
secured by writing to E. M. Carter, Sec- 
retary, M. S. T. A., or Thos. J. Walker, 
State Director, both of Columbia, Mo. 
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THAT EXHIBIT 


Ella Victoria Dobbs 


HE TIME of school exhibits is upon 

us. We greet it with varying emo- 

tions. Probably the majority of us 
regard exhibits as a necessary evil, as one 
of the important ways of keeping our 
work before the public but a way which 
entails tremendous labor for teachers and 
pupils alike. 

This is one time when the Art and Hand- 
work people and their products come to 
the fore. When it comes time to show off 
the art products are the most attractive, 
and the art element must needs be stressed 
in presenting work not usually regarded 
as artistic. As a result pages of problems, 
spelling lessons, and other samples of plain 
drill work are tied up in fancy covers and 
put on display. Posters and booklets are 
the order of the day and handwork is hon- 
ored with a prominent table. 

Since in so many schools, Art, in its 
many applications is commonly regarded 
as only an attractive adjunct to real work 
—something of minor importance to be 
crowded out when real work presses for 
time—we art teachers humbly accept this 
exhibit time as our chance to show how 
worthwhile our work is and we redouble 
our energies toward the combination of 
excellence and beauty in all productions, 
but we confess to many disappointments 
when things go contrary to our ideas and 
our ideals. 

In the first place we wish that instead of 
‘‘doing work for an exhibit’’ we might 
‘‘exhibit work done.’’ There’s a vast dif- 
ference between these two controlling 
ideals. 

When we ‘‘work for an exhibit’’ every- 
one is at a nervous tension. Tempers are 
strained, often to the breaking point. 
There is a grand rush to get things done 
in time. Work has an air of artificiality. 
There is often overpowering temptation 
to exploit the unworthy but showy child 
and to neglect the plain and dependable 
workers. Hurt feelings are all too com- 
mon. Too often we finish our preparation 
saying, ‘‘How I hate exhibits! I wonder 
if they are worth the effort.’’ 

On the other hand, when we ‘‘exhibit 
work done’’ the whole process is simpli- 


fied. We take the honest products of daily 
work which have been accumulating as the 
year progressed, and without fever or ex- 
citement set them out for the inspection 
of our friends and patrons. There is little 
need for hurry, except perhaps to polish 
off some of our latest triumphs which show 
the climax of our year’s labors. 

Many schools exhibit work done and 
find it a stimulating process but many 
others still ‘‘work for exhibits’’ with all 
the attendant evils that the process in- 
volves. 

Whatever the school may do, its only 
justifiable goal is the benefit to the chil- 
dren who are its pupils but the perverted 
exhibit may set wrong ideals before them, 
set in action unhappy rivalries and ani- 
mosities, and even seem to justify dishon- 
est methods. 

Sometimes, alas, the welfare of the chil- 
dren is sacrificed to the rivalries and jeal- 
ousies of the teachers. In our anxiety to 
show results which reflect credit on our 
teaching, we forget what the real results 
are and fasten our attention upon the 
mere thing produced—a poster, a book- 
let, a box, or a picture—and to give this 
the appearance of success we touch up 
the child’s work with a stroke here and 
there that quite changes the effect. The 
visitors may praise extravagantly and we 
may let their praise drown the prickings 
of conscience but in our heart of hearts, 
alone in the solemn stillness of the night, 
we know that every time we have touched 
up the child’s work we have trained him 
into habits of dishonesty, we have been 
false to right ideals and have deceived our 
patrons and visitors. 

Temptations to touch up and give un- 
due help come from several sources, one of 
which is the selection of projects too diffi- 
eult for the child to carry out entirely by 
himself. It is then difficult to draw the 
line between what he can do and what 
must be done for him. Offences of this 
sort oceur frequently in the Kindergarten 
and early grades. 

Another and perhaps more frequent 
temptation comes from measuring the 
product by adult standards, expecting the 
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child to reach those standards of work- 
manship. 

Still another, comes from measuring the 
teacher by the tangible product irrespec- 
tive of the nature of her class or the 
methods used. When in danger of such 
criticism, the law of self preservation de- 
mands that the product reflect credit upon 
the teacher even if she has to do half the 
work herself to get the desired result. 
And so it happens that strangely regular 
and uniform examples of ‘‘freehand’’ 
cutting are exhibited, of which the teach- 
er says proudly, ‘‘The children cut every 
piece themselves’’—all of which may be 
very true but she does not add that she 
cut out a pattern for them to mark around. 
And perhaps she deludes herself into 
thinking nobody guesses how the results 
were achieved. 

So common was this practice of touching 
up or manipulating the processes so that 
results might pass muster even when 
judged by standards beyond the reach of 
children’s real powers, that a few years 
ago when some unmanipulated work was 
exhibited a visitor was heard to remark 
quite scornfully—‘‘It is easy to see that 
the children did that.’’ But we only delude 
ourselves by false standards. A safe 
standard under which the pupils’ welfare 
will be safeguarded is—‘‘Only what one 
can plan and carry out alone and unaided 
is a true measure of one’s knowledge and 
skill.’’ The teacher will do well to work 
under a slogan ‘‘Hands off.’’ When per- 
sonal help or demonstration is needed it 
may be given on another piece of material 
and not on the child’s work. 

There is no prouder moment for any of 
us, old or young, than when we say, ‘‘I 
did it myself.’’ Children should have the 
full satisfaction and stimulation of this 
pride of accomplishment as often as pos- 
sible, and quite unmarred by the con- 
sciousness of outside help. Probably all 
of us have at sometime had our attempts 
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at help promptly thrust aside by some am- 
bitious young person who insisted ‘‘Let 
me do it.’’ Perhaps the reader is recall- 
ing other instances of lazy or timid chil- 
dren who have said, ‘‘I can’t. You do it 
for me,’’—but these even more than the 
others need to stand on their own respon- 
sibility. 

A kind of exhibit which meets all needs: 
in a happy way is what might be called a 
continuous exhibit, in which, in secure 
glass cases in the halls or in the school 
museum, successful and clever products 
are displayed for indefinite periods. In 
this way regular work is exhibited with- 
out the discomfort or the evils of ‘‘work- 
ing for an exhibit.’’ 

If a patron’s day is desired, a little 
brushing up of this continuous exhibit sets 
everything in readiness. 

In the delightful new building of the 
National Kindergarten-Elementary Train- 
ing College at Evanston, Illinois, the class- 
rooms are separated from the halls by 
double walls some two and one half or 
three feet apart. The space between the 
walls is divided into two parts. On the 
room side a small part is used for stor- 
age shelves concealed behind neatly 
panelled doors. On the hall side the great- 
er part of the space is enclosed by large 
windows and lighted by electricity. This 
gives a wide deep display space which 
stimulates energy to produce something 
worthy to be placed therein and gives op- 
portunity for displays of books, pictures, 
ete. that are of great advantage to the 
children. The many advantages of this 
arrangement can scarcely be over-esti- 
mated. Speed the day when all elemen- 
tary schools are provided with space for 
storage of materials, room for work and 
a place to display the work when finished, 
in order that orderliness may become sec- 
ond nature and pride in honest accom- 
plishment be developed through practical 
experience. 
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A TRAVELOGUE OF A PEDAGOGUE 
To, thru, and from ‘‘Old’’ Mexico, ‘‘The Foreign Land at Our Door.’’ 


THOS. J. 


HE MISSOURI Press Association 

sponsoring the trip, the Missouri Pa- 

cific Lines lending their services for 
a nominal sum and furnishing such expert 
service as only such an organization can, 
the Executive Committee giving me the 
order to thus dispose of my time from 
Feb. 25th to March 18th and with a few 
preliminary arrangements the editor is off 
for the land of ‘‘sun, senoritas, and suds,’’ 
not soap suds. 

It was a lively, expectant crowd that 
boarded the special train at St. Louis that 
Sunday morning, Feb. 26. Editors and for 
the most prosperous their wives with a 
welcome sprinkling of R. R. officials con- 
stituted the passengers and the personell 
of this ‘‘Personally Conducted, All-Ex- 
pense Tour of the Mid-West Editorial 
Good Will Mission to Mexico.’’ The title 
was a little long but from a descriptive 
point of view a good one. ‘‘ All-Expense’’ 
being the only ambiguous word was for- 
tunately of little interest except to mem- 
bers of the party and before the trip was 
finished it had lost all its ambiguity to 
them. 

We passed through Missouri, Arkansas, 
Louisiana and Texas as we went and thru 
Texas, Arkansas, and Missouri as we re- 
turned. 

First Day 

For thirty miles we skirted the west 
bank of the Mississippi. Gleaming in the 
noon-day sun, laughing in its reflection of 
the return of spring it gave no hint of the 
turbulent destructiveness of which it is 
capable and showed no remorse for the 
destruction it had wrought. Then through 
Bismarck where we acquired the editor of 
the Flat River News-Sun, Mr. Bouchard. 
Here we entered the land on which our 
president of the Missouri Press Associa- 
tion, Mr. Denman, as a typical and loyal 
Ozarker gloats. For miles he discoursed 
on the mines, the mountains, the towns, 
the scenery much to the edification of the 
passengers, especially those who are so un- 
fortunate as to live on the bountiful 
prairies of the north or the fruited hills of 
the central parts of the state. Really 


WALKER. 


one has no claim to wide travel and no 
basis for final judgment until he has seen 
the modest beauty of Missouri’s play 
grounds. 

From Piedmont to Poplar Bluff we 
touch frequently the Black River and as 
from our windows we see some deep blue 
hole the words ‘‘trout,’’ ‘‘bass,’’ and 
‘‘gogle eye’’ get frequently in to the con- 
versations and fish stories become the im- 
mediate order of business. It’s strange 
how a fish attains immortality and how 
after being caught, cooked and eaten it 
continues to grow until it reaches dimen- 
tions that it could never have attained had 
it been allowed to continue undisturbed in 
the narrow confines of its watery home. 

At Poplar Bluff evidences of the tornado 
are seen in the new roofs, new buildings, 
and broken trees. 

Now there are swamps, and scrub oak 
and on lands elevated enough to be rid 
of the water are cotton fields. Shacks 
mostly deserted that will come to life 
again when the negro moves out from the 
village with his team and family to plow, 
plant, cultivate and harvest another cot- 
ton crop, his share of which is even now, 
perhaps, mortgaged to his landlord to pay 
for the feed and groceries needed during 
the cropping period. 

Darkness finds us at the station in Little 
Rock. We buy a ten cent cigar for 12 
cents. The extra cents go to the school 
fund and are helping the enterprising Ark- 
ansans to have better schools. The dealer 
had a word of condemnation for the tax, 
but the end he said justified the means. 
We tried to adopt a similar tax for the 
benefit of Missouri schools but there were 
too many prospective candidates for gov- 
ernor in the Senate. The measure failed 
in that body after having passed the house. 

Second Day. 

Daylight of Monday, Feb. 27th, finds us 
in a strange world. Swamps with hints of 
coming green; trees with flaming leaves 
ealled, we are told, the cardinal tree ; many 
species of evergreens; jungles where the 
imagination sees all sorts of slimy ser- 
pents and aligators. The rice farms, and 
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cane farms with their rows of tenant 
houses each like the other, unpainted, un- 
kept, uninviting. How little life offers to 
the underling! How lightly do the pros- 
perous regard their obligations to the 
poor! ; 

Gardens are now in evidence, looking 
much like ours do in April or May. We 
are riding along side the Mississippi again 
but we cannot see it for the dikes that 
protect the farming lands from its floods. 
We are aware of its nearness only by see- 
ing the masts of ships as they loom high 
above us. Then our train is pulled onto 
the large raft like boats and we cross into 
the city of New Orleans, on the east side 
of the river, and not on the west as our 
early imagination had pictured. 

‘‘America’s Most Interesting City’’ is 
the chamber of commerce name for New 
Orleans. The superlative can be forgiven, 
so common has this kind of local exaggera- 
tion become in America. It is an interest- 
ing city to the dweller of the north. Palms, 
flowers, semi-tropical vegetation at a 
stage of development so far beyond what 
we had left at home; the wonderful live- 
oaks with their low spreading branches 
festooned, with Spanish moss; the homey 
residences with their inviting verandas 
and cozy patios, all combine to give New 
Orleans a distinctive appearance and a be- 
witching attractiveness. 

Two sources of entertainment were 
offered to the party, a boat trip around 
the harbor and a visit to the races. Those 
who took the boat trip complained of the 
cold but enjoyed seeing the fifty million 
dollar harbor improvements. Those whose 
inclinations led them to the races found 
the temperature balmy and suffered no ap- 
preciable dimunition in their supply of 
loose change. 

At the St. Charles hotel we are surprised 
to meet Dave Neale and Mr. MeNeeley, 
Missouri bookmen. They had driven to 
New Orleans on business. Excellent all- 
weather roads all the way they reported. 
Midnight finds us entrained and on our 
way. We go up the east side of the river 
to Baton Rouge where we cross. Night 
and sleep deprive us of a vision of the 
southern Louisiana. 
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Third Day. 

At daylight we are crossing the Sabine 
river, still in low wet lands and a jungle 
of vegetation. Soon we have reached 
higher elevations and for miles we see 
groves of pines each tree girdled, tapped 
and dripping its sap into buckets. From 
this will be made many gallons of turpen- 
tine. The underbrush has been removed 
and the land is furnishing pasturage to 
cattle, most of which are poor in both flesh 
and breeding. We pass through Beau- 
mont and note its streets paved with what 
appears to be cracked oyster shells. It, 
like most Texas cities, is ambitious to de- 
velop a skyline. These Texas towns, out 
in the wide open spaces, must have one or 
more sky-scrapers in spite of the fact that 
there seems to be even more vast stretches 
of vacancy on the earth beside them than 
there is in the sky above. 

At Houston we are driven around the 
city and given luncheon at one of her new 
hotels, guests of the press association. 
Some years ago it was said of Houston 
that her greatest need was a harbor. Be- 
ing forty-five miles from the gulf it looked 
like this need could never be supplied. 
The facetious wag suggested that if Hous- 
ton could only suck as hard as she could 
blow that this need could easily be sup- 
plied. She has actually demonstrated her 
drawing power for now she has the har- 
bor, and large ocean vessels have been go- 
ing to Houston since 1919. Practically 
$30,000,000 have been expended on the 
Houston River by the U. S. Government 
and the citizens of Houston and the sur- 
rounding country. If there are those who 
doubt Houston’s ability to adequately 
eare for the National Political Convention 
which is scheduled to be held there soon 
the doubters have not seen Houston, nor 
sensed the limitless hospitality of her 
people. 

After lunch we board electric cars for 
Galveston some two hours to the south. 
The intervening country is mostly pas- 
ture land and we see many cattle of the 
Brahman or Zebu type. They have a large 
hump in their shoulders and an excessive 
dewlap. They are said to have great 
ability to endure heat and are strongly re- 
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sistant to some of the diseases that affect 
Texas cattle. At Kings ranch we saw the 
most kingly looking animal of the bovine 
species we have ever seen, a cross between 
the zebu and the shorthorn. This cross 
makes a good traveler and this is said to 
be an advantage in sections where water 
is found only at infrequent intervals and 
where cattle have to have a wide range 
in order to find the necessary food. 

Galveston is an island city, remembered 
because of the inundation it suffered some 
twenty years ago when a hurricane rolled 
the waters of the Gulf over it with terrible 
destruction of life and property. Its chief 
show place is its seven miles of sea wall 
built to prevent the recurrence of such a 
catastrophe. Here the writer left his 
party for a visit to the offices of the Amer- 
ican National Life Insurance Company 
with which the M. 8S. T. A. has a group 
insurance contract covering such of its 
members as care to take advantage of this 
type of insurance. Here we met Mr. Rog- 
ers who is in charge of the group depart- 
ment, a genial gentleman, whose kindness 
in both a business and a social way we 
will long remember. Through the kind- 
ness of an old English gentleman who was 
fishing on one of the piers I threw a line 
into the gulf, got immediate action, and 
hauled in not a shark or even a tarpon 
but a homesick and forlorn looking cat 
fish six inches long, such as the boys catch 
in Missouri ponds. 

After a fish dinner served complimen- 
tary by local organizations we left Galves- 
ton for our train at Houston and as O. O. 
MelIntyre would say, and so to bed. 

Fourth Day, Feb. 29. 

Morning found us approaching Corpus 
Christi. Low lands, arms of the gulf. Nu- 
merous ducks and other aquatic birds. 
Mesquite and chapparal cover the uplands, 
eactus makes its appearance. The usual 
fleet of autos meets us at the train and 
show us a new and thriving little city of 
25,000 population, with paved streets, a 
country club and the sky scraper in pro- 
cess of construction. The new harbor here 
offers metropolitan hopes to the city. 
Corpus Christi looks like a real prospect 
for a great city, too. Its harbor and its 


railroad connections with a large terri- 
tory of relatively undeveloped lands cap- 
able of a variety of crop and livestock pro- 
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duction makes this place one of the most 
attractive business prospects of the coun- 
try. 

Two-thirty in the afternoon finds us at 
Kingsville transferring from the train to 
the automobiles. -We are driven a few 
miles to King’s ranch said to be the larg- 
est in the world. There certainly seems 
to be little need for a larger one. A grand- 
daughter of the late Mrs. King was in at- 
tendance at Christian College in Columbia 
a few years ago. When asked what coun- 
ty she was from, she said that she had for- 
gotten its name but that it was located in 
the southeast corner of her grandmother’s 
farm. This body of land was acquired 
many years ago, by a hardy pioneer who 
had an inordinate land hunger. It con- 
tains a million dollar ranch home, Spanish 
in its type of architecture, elegantly fur- 
nished and occupied now by a grandson 
of the original owner. The ranch is worked 
by Mexicans, and the owner, before 
feeding the party ala barbecue, had us 
seated in the school house and there de- 
livered a rather impassioned address 
against the Box Bill. This bill seeks to 
apply the quota immigration principle to 
Mexico. This was not the last time we 
were to hear from the Texas landowner 
in this matter. They believe that it would 
be disastrous to them if this source of 
cheap and efficient labor were curtailed by 
such a law. 

Fifth Day, March ist. 

Light found us approaching the town 
of Edinburg. A caravan of automobiles 
was waiting there to take us for more 
than a hundred-mile ride over the Rio 
Grande Valley. Mission, MacAllen, Wes- 
laco, San Juan, Pharr, Doona, Harlingen, 
Mercedes, San Binito and Brownsville 
were among the towns we passed through, 
lunching at Mercedes and having dinner 
at Brownsville. 

Here is a veritable garden world; veg- 
etables, carrots, beets, spinach, onions by 
the train load. Fields dotted with Mexi- 
eans, colorfully clad, cultivating and har- 
vesting the garden crops. The population 
of each town is much larger than one 
would guess who does not know the pro- 
lifie nature of the Mexicans and their abil- 
ity to crowd together in small quarters. 
Like the stock in this country they have 
little need for shelter. Day time is spent 
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in the fields and the nights seldom de- 
mand more than a blanket. That we may 
enjoy winter vegetables these Mexicans 
labor for little. Fifty cents to three times 
that much constitutes the daily earnings 
of these people out of which they must 
secure a livelihood. It is little wonder that 
the whole family works. Schools are pro- 
vided for the children. Sometimes sep- 
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arate schools, often they attend the same 
schools with the whiter children. I am 
told that they learn as well as their fairer 
school mates, considering the language 
handicaps and that from the schools they 
frequently return to positions of leader- 
ship in their own country. 


(To be continued) 


S. A. K. Honor Club in Fayette High School 


By J. E. Holman 


The S. A. K. (Seekers After Knowledge) 
Honor Club, recently organized in our schools, 
has as its goal the promotion of leadership 
scholarship, character and service. The teach- 
ers, with the co-operation of the various organ- 
izations and churches of the town, are under- 
taking this work. 

Once each week class meetings are held at 
the regular assembly time. In these meetings 
the sponsor and pupils lay plans for class 
programs, and means of improvement in class 
spirt, school work, etc. To stimulate competi- 
tion between classes the Knights of Pythias 
Lodge has presented to the school a beautiful 
loving cup. At the end of each quarter there 
will be engraved upon this cup the name of 
the class which has best observed the standards 
of 1927, has given the best assembly program, 
has had fewest absentees and tardies, has shown 
the finest school spirit and has placed the larg- 
est percentage on the honor roll during the pre- 
ceding nine weeks. There is a great deal of 
competition between classes, as evinced by the 
fact that before a recent debate, five classes 
asked for permission to decorate the stage, that 
they might show their school spirit. 

To stimulate individual progress the Kiwanis 
Club has given S. A. K. Honor Pins, in the 
school colors of black and gold, to those stu- 
dents who have been able to secure eight hun- 
dred points from the list given below. 

MERITS 
Representative in Interscholastic contests --200 
Scholarship (S average) 
All “E” Student 
Debate Squad ----------....----.---------- 100 


Captain of any Athletic Team ------------- 50 
ee SO pe SS ee 50 
RR es ee 100 
BE NINO, os corics cocomenmsmmaiawainditniness inane 100 
——— SS a eee 100 
DEN, 0 ETE LENE 100 
Being Cheerful ----..--.-----..----------- 100 
Volley Ball Squad ------------------------ 100 
Track Geuad .---.2-.22220220 ncn ncewcene 100 
Tenale Squad ..---2220 ene nn nc nwccccccnae 100 
Basket Ball Squad ------------------------ 100 
Biles LGEE cuwciticdnncudncdiinducasamened 100 
Class Officer ----......-...........-..---~..-- 100 
DEERE cccnccncsenennniannmel 100 
Boy Scouts --------....------------------- 100 
Glee Clad <<nc2nnncnccncccccccceccosccses= 100 


DP RNG, occintindinititmibbndneon 100 
tet): LAURE. cet eccwctieteccncccqeetebances 300 
Chee: Gatvies .<n<nnccectnbdocsus]eeo 100 
DEMERITS 
Abusing privileges in Study Hall ---------- 100 
Unsportsmanlike conduct at games -------- 100 
Chewies gum tt-echeol ...cccscnncccncccce 100 
Chanter Gi Gant qonecneccnccstecedncece= 200 
ee 100 
Tesewing wanet GR Bnet -nnaccceansecdscce 50 
Abusing library privileges ---------------- 100 
Stealing -.-<..-...---.-----nnenccennenee 100 
Failure to receive criticism in right way --- 50 
Unbecoming conduct in assembly ---------- 100 
Swearing on school ground -----------.---- 100 
Failure to carry out policy of school -------- 200 
Decakins G66 Ts. GHGS <<ncuncncsinweececcce 50 
Snapping fingers in class ----------------- 50 


Failure to perform an assigned duty ------- 100 
Running or pushing in halls 
Putting paper in desk 

These buttons become the property of the 
student at the close of his senior year, and the 
date of graduation may be engraved upon 
them. Until that time the buttons are subject 
to recall at any time the student fails to live 
up to those things for which the button is given. 
Sometime during the last quarter of the school 
year the Kiwanis Club will give a banquet to 
all honor students. 

At the close of the school year there will be 
engraved upon the S. A. K. Honor Cup the 
name of one boy and one girl from each class 
who rank highest in honor points. This prac- 
tice will be continued from year to year. A 
few of the highest ranking students will be 
chosen from the S. A. K. Honor Club to be- 
come members of the National Honorary So- 
ciety. 

The organizations of the town are helping to 
make this work worth while. The silver loving 
cup was presented to the school by a repre- 
sentative of the Knights of Pythias Lodge, from 
which it was a gift. The members of this or- 
ganization were present at this meeting and 
participated in the program. The honor dut- 
tons were presented to the individual students 
by the president of the Kiwanis Club during an 
assembly program attended by the members of 
the club. 

The Vocational Agriculture boys have made a 
large wooden emblem of the S. A. K. button. 
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A wooden link painted in this year’s senior class 
colors is attached to this emblem. On the link 
is printed the class officers, motto, year, names 
of honor students, and class roll. Each sen- 
ior class will add its link to this chain. 

In the Laurence J. Daly School work of a 
similar nature is being carried on. These chil- 
dren of the first six grades with the help of the 


VI. 


Promptness. 

In right place at right time. 
Self-control and Obedience. 

Control of temper. 

Cheerfulness. 

Enthusiasm. 

Honesty. 

Honesty with playmates in every act. 


4 























Devices used to Stimulate Interest in S. A. K. Club. 


teachers have chosen school colors, designed a 
school banner and worked out desirable virtues 
which will make them better citizens. The vir- 


tues, chosen are given below. 
DESIRABLE HABITS. 


I. Health and posture. 


Habits of cleanliness—person and dress. 


II. Orderliness. 
At home and school. 
III. Thrift. 
Economy of time and money. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


X. 


Courtesy. 

Avoidance of anything which will pain 
or annoy another. 

Generosity. 

Service and helpfulness to others. 

Fair Play and Sportsmanship. 

Consideration for others in work or play. 


Appreciation. 
Enjoyment of the good and beautiful in 
art, nature and music. See page 251. 
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High-lights from her 
summer vacation trip to 
the Old World are de- 
scribed by a young Chi- 
cago journalist, niece 
of Dorothy Dix. 
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DREAMS COME TRUE! 
(Part 3) 


By Margaret Patch 


















Would you like to go 
° on such a trip? Write 
the author in care of 
this magazine, and she 
wull explain in more de- 
tail how she planned 
her economical, several- 
months European jaunt. 














ccQ UR LE PONT Te light we confess to a 
~ D’AVIGNON — R\N aay little chill of fear. The 

the folk song of YS as peaceful beauty of the 
the villagers dancing on ANN 7. . Sistine Chapel is in 
the bridge, will ever “Wh 4, z happy contrast. 


make that little French uf 
town famous. We know , 
Avignon also as_ the i 
home of Petrarch, where 
he first saw Laura; and 
as the place where the 
popes of Italy lived in 
happy “capitivity” more 
than 500 years ago. 

And then shortly af- 
terwards, we are on the 
French Riviera, with 
an evening on the shores 
of the Mediterranean in 
prospect. 

Breathtaking is -the 
view from the Grande 
Corniche Drive. Spread 
out in gorgeous pano- 
rama 2,000 feet below us, 
is the sea, the tiny is- 
land principality of Mo- 
naco, and that gay city 
—Monte Carlo. 

Then Genoa, home of 
Columbus, and Pisa, 
famed for its gravity- 
defying towers as pre- 
ludes to Rome. Suffice 
to say that Rome is all you have dreamed it 
would be—and much more. 

Enchanting days follow, motoring about the 
city with guides whose knowledge of the 
wonders of the Eternal City and whose soft 
speech make every sight-seeing hour a delight. 
How we strain our memories for bitterly- 
learned Latin and painfully acquired knowledge 
of the history of this romanic country. 

The names alone are inspiring—the Coli- 
seum, Forum, Arch of Constantine (reminiscent 
of Paris’ Arch of Triumph), Pantheon, St. Pet- 
er’s, the Appian Way. We visit the Vatican— 
having a papal audience if that is our wish. 

And the Catacombs—as gruesome as imagina- 
tion has ever pictured them. In the faint candle 





A Swiss Glacier 


The Rome of modern 
times is as fascinating 
as that of antiquity— 


black shirts . . . bombs 

. spaghetti... jolly 
sidewalk cafes .. . beau- 
tiful parks . . . magnifi- 


cent Mussolini! 

Florence, that magic 
spot for art lovers, ig 
treasure-packed. The old 
masters seem almost 
contemporaries — there 
are so many of their 
beautiful creations in 
the Pitti and Uffizi gal- 
leries—Raphael, Michel- 
angelo, Giotto, Leonar- 
do da Vinci, Botticelli. 

Nor are the buildings 
less wonderful. The 
Campanile, the Baptis- 
try, the Cathedral and 
its marvelous dome, the 
Medici Chapel. In the 
church of Santa Croce, 
the “Westminster Ab- 
bey of Florence,” we 
pay homage before the 
tombs of some of Italy’s greatest artists and 
men of letters. 

And the fascinating shops with their wealth 
of Florentine leather, ivories, linens, marble 
mosaics. 

What a trip that from Florence to Venice 
through the tunnel-bored Appenines and the 
Valley of the Po, past Bologna, Ferrara, 
Padua. Tea-time and we are in Venice—just 
a glimpse of the “gem of the Adriatic” before 
night falls and makes even more glamorous the 
canals, lantern-hung gondolas, the tinkle of 
guitars, and soft voices of unseen serenaders. 

The gondola trips by daylight, though re- 
vealing the age-encrusted buildings, are not less 
interesting. Down the Grand Canal, under the 
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Bridge of Sighs, pausing here and there to visit 
such historic places as the Church of St. Mark 
(its pigeons watchful as ever for the grain tour- 
ists never fail to provide) and the Church of 
the Frari where Titian’s “Assumption” finds a 
fitting background. 

At one end of the Bridge of Sighs is the 
Palace of the Doges; at the other the old 
prison, its dank dungeons, its instruments of 
torture and execution block so horrifying we 
shudder with relief to be out in the bland Italian 
sunshine once more. 

More lovely shops are here—opening from 
the canal banks. And the streets of handsome 
residences, squares, churches, glorious public 
buildings are a source of constant delight. 

The Lido, that resort par excellence, gives us 
a touch of smart modernity with which to con- 
trast the agelessness of classic Italy. The pages 
of Harper’s Bazar, Vogue, and Vanity Fair 
come alive as we view the pajama-clad fash- 
ionables from our terrace tea-table. A dip in 
the exhilarating surf of the Adriatic is an added 
pleasure. 

Then we view Milan’s lovely old cathedral 
and the incomparable “Last Supper” by Leon- 
ardo da Vinci in the church of Santa Maria 
della Grazie. And on to Stresa on Lake Mag- 
giore, thought by many to be the loveliest part 
of Italy. 

But we have yet to see Switzerland. Mon- 
treux, on Lake Geneva, its perfect setting of 
flawless blue lake and steeply terraced green 
hillsides hemming in the town, is unbelievably 
beautiful. At one end of the lake is the island- 
bound Castle of Chillon, immortalized by 
Byron’s tragic poem “The Prisoner of Chillon.” 
We see the dungeon where he lived a quarter 
of a century, the rough-hewn rock of the floor 
for a bed. 

High into the mountains of the Bernese Ober- 
land climbs our train—on to Interlaken and 
the glorious Jungfrau, Grindelwald, and its 
glacier. Though the day is warm we climb 
Over great snowy 
stretches to the ice- 
cave, hollowed out of 
the glacier. 

And then, through 
the opening of the 
Brunig Pass, we reach 
the little town of Lu- 
cerne. Across its nar- 
row cobblestone 
streets, the houses 
lean together as if to 
permit the folk-lore 
figures painted on their 
sides to have a neigh- 
borly chat. Fairy-tale 
houses, these, in hues 
of pink and blue, lav- 
ender and lemon yel- 
low. 

Lake Lucerne, 
around one narrow, 
bridge-spanned end of 
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which clusters the town of Lucerne —its 
streets climbing the mountain slopes that hem 
it in, is like blue crystal. 

Our little steamer glides smoothly along, 
stopping for passengers at the tiny mountain 
resorts, their terraced gardens spotted with 
gayly colored umbrellas, sheltering teas for 
two, 

Here and there we see where a cog-railway 
mounts crazily to the top of some huge peak. 
And before long we are on one of these sturdy 
little trains for the ascent of Pilatus — nearly 
7000 feet high. 

Up and up we go—slowly enough so the 
more venturesome of our party may pick a 
stray Edelweis blossom from nearby jutting 
rock or leaf from an overhanging tree. 

Looking down we see an _ ever-widening 
panorama of lake and mountain scenery. As 
we go farther up, the mountainside becomes 
more sparsely covered. Great rocks show their 
weatherbeaten sides, loose boulders are strewn 
around with hardly a tree or bit of moss to re- 
lieve this gauntness. Far away we see a tiny 
cabin with some sheep or goats nearby. And 
once in a while a solitary shepherd answers our 
greetings. 

We practice yodeling and the hills cast back 
strange cries. Light and airy white stuff, which 
floats between us and the view of the lake, now 
far below, we recognize, with a start, as clouds. 

We reach the mountain top about dinner time 
and our ordinarily good appetites have been so 
whetted that we are ravenous. That meal 
stands out as a high spot from the culinary as 
well as geographical standponit. 

We retire early, only pausing for a lingering 
look out over the vast view of sky and dimly- 
discerned mountain range far opposite. At 
some unearthly hour of the night we are 
awakened with the exciting news that the sun- 
rise will be clear—the first in several weeks. 

It is cold out, with a penetrating cold like 
the strangely luminous darkness of night above- 
the-clouds. Climbing 
to advantageous look- 
out nooks, we strain 
our eyes to. distin- 
guish the view just be- 
ginning to emerge. 

We hear the eerie 
calls of mountain 
climbers who have pa- 
tiently plodded up all 
through the night just 
to view this spectacle. 
Some have come all 
the way from Lucerne. 

Gradually the slopes 
below us, the silvery 
surface of Lake Lu- 
cerne, are distinguish- 
able—like a_ topo- 
graphical map from 
our geography — un- 
real looking . .. so 
many miles to the inch. 
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And over in the east, beyond the tiny specks 
that are Lucerne’s homes and buildings, we 
see three coppery specks, advance agents of 
the sun. Then the sun—a strange, red-gold 
disk—appears; the atmosphere begins to be 
filled with glowing light, the mists disappear, 
and morning has come. 

The trip down the mountainside was enliv- 
ened by the yodeling of four Swiss who oc- 
cupied the next compartment. The clear air 
echoed to their melodious voices and we urged 
them on by appreciative clapping and enthu- 
siastis, although not understood requests for 
more. 

As the train bore us on to Zurich, although 
we were in Switzerland, it was not the Switzer- 
land of the French or Italian sections. And on 
the little steamer which took us the length of 
Lake Constance, and on which we went through 
customs inspection, we felt we were actually in 
Germany. 

There was that hearty spirit of enjoyment 
which so characterizes German holiday-makers. 
Whole joyous families were enjoying themselves 
eating substantial sandwiches and buns, cheese 
and odorous sausage, while pointing out the 
beauties of the castle and foliage-decorated 
shores. 

Another change, from boat to train this time, 
and we are on the last lap of the trip to Munich. 
Mile after mile of hilly country, wilder in aspect 
than France, less neat than the meticulously 
pruned rural sections of Switzerland, and we 
are in Munich—its great station a throbbing 
confusion. 

Here we see groups of the Bavarian alpine 
climbers—great tall men in short trousers 
above bare knees, gayly embroidered wool sox, 
sturdy hiking shoes, short-sleeved blouses with 
collar opened, harness-like suspenders embroid- 
ered in bright flowers, and all this topped off 
(literally) by a pointed felt hat with a jaunty 
feather. 

Munich is a glorious city—miles and miles of 
tree-lined boulevards, beautiful parks and public 
buildings, fascinating old places such as the 
famous rathaus with its marvelous performing 
clock. At noon each day this glorified time- 
piece entertains us for ten whole minutes. First 
there is a parade of gayly clad knights on horse- 
back, a joust wherein one contestant is routed; 
then the barrel-makers in their gay character- 
istic costume give their famous whirling and 
gyrating dance known and loved ever since 
that time—long ago—when the barrel-makers 
guild held their famous festival and saved the 
morale of a plague-ridden city. ~ Finally a 
jaunty cock crows three times and the spec- 
tacle is over. 

You must not miss going to the great Hof- 
brauhaus which literally feeds thousands a day 
in its many fascinating dining halls and court- 
yards. Try the funny spiral-cut white radishes, 
the pretzels, the dishes with the unpronounce- 
able names that will be suggested for your ap- 


proval. Here wandering artists urge you to buy 
their pictures or to “sit” for a silhouette por- 
trait. 


And be sure, while you are in Munich, to 
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visit some of the 1aarvelous castles to which a 
motor trip of a few hours can take you. See, 
for instance, Herrenchiemsee—that counterpart 
of Versailles which outdazzles its inspiration; 
or Neuschwanstein, built by Mad King Ludwig, 
in its mad location on the top of a lonely crag. 
It is perfect, seen in a thunderstorm. 

Munich i: the essence of Bavaria—beauty- 
loving, art.stic, quaint, mechanistic, old-time 
Germany. All around it are vast forests—the 
starting point of the Alpine and winter sport 
resorts of the Bavarian Highlands. And its 
universities, museums, art collections and spec- 
ial academies, its great state theatres and con- 
cert halls make it one of the cultural centers 
of Europe. 

Our way to Dresden takes us to Nuremberg, 
world-famous old medieval city. Every rutted, 
narrow street is filled with quaint and inter- 
esting relics of the past—old timbered houses 
with many-gabled roofs, oriel windows and out- 
side staircases, crowded market place with its 
famous fountain and the Frauenkirche of the 
performing clock—everywhere there is some- 
thing to catch the eye. Along the river Peg- 
nitz the ancient houses lean to see their reflec- 
tion in the placid water. 

Its churches are filled with the beauties of 
old wood carvings, stained-glass windows, re- 
ligious paintings and stone fretwork; outside 
they present heavily carved doorways and fa- 
cades and beautiful Gothic or baroque towers. 

Here in Nuremberg is the very house where 
Albrecht Durer was born; and the former home 
of Hans Sachs, poet and cobbler, immortalized 
by Wagner in his “Die Meistersinger.” We 
would like to come back to Nuremberg for days, 
perhaps weeks of idling through this fascinat- 
ing place. 

And now we turn to Dresden—the “German 
Florence”—noted for the china by that name. 
We love the dainty Dresden figurines, and great 
mental struggles ensue over a selection of some 
of them. 

And such art collections and exhibitions, such 
beautiful homes and enchanting castles as we 
find in Dresden. It is altogether a delightful 
place. 

A short distance away is Berlin of the beau- 
tiful boulevards like the Wilhelm Strasse and 
Unter den Linden, great theatres and libraries, 
famous old university and the opera, magnifi- 
cent palaces and monuments. 

Quite a different city from Dresden or Nurem- 
berg is Berlin. Nowhere in Germany is there 
such a cosmopolitan place, such diversified 
treasures from the art of the world’s civiliza- 
tions. 

We drive out to the remarkable citv of Pots- 
dam built bv the great Frederick. and home of 
the former Kaiser Wilhelm IT, visiting the Stadt 
Schloss—the gorgeous castle whose eastern 
wing remains just as it was left by Frederick 
the Great. And his favorite home, the Palace 
of Sanssouci, is vastly entertaining. 

Back in Berlin, we regretfully board the train 
for Hamburg, great part of the Republic, where 
our giant Canadian Pacific liner is awaiting to 
take us from the Old World to the New. 
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The Summer Round-Up and the “Six-Point” Child 
Campaign 


The Missouri Branch National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers are vitally interested in 
these two health projects which together aim 
to get the child well and keep him well through- 
out his pre-school and his school life. The 
March issue of the Missouri Bulletin gave some 
interesting information concerning the Summer 
Round-up which we herewith quote: 

“In 1925 the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers originated the health activity 
known as the Summer Round-up of the Chil- 
dren—a campaign to send to the entering grade 
of school (kindergarten or first grade) a class 
of children 100 per cent free from remediable 
defects. The movement is the development of 
the platform laid down in 1923—that of “All 
the Year Round Parenthood.” From a small 
beginning of 102 local groups in 22 states it has 
grown until during the year 1927, 2,120 groups 
in 44 states aroused interest in the health of 
the children in their communities through this 
project. 

“In urging the associations to participate in 
this work, the national congress does not de- 
sire to duplicate any effective health work al- 
ready being done in the community, but sug- 
gests that its units co-operate with the agen- 
cies now at work, securing their aid in the con- 
duct of the physical examination. Also it should 
be clearly understood that the organization op- 
poses free medical or dental care in carrying 
through the correction of defects (except in 
cases of financial inability), referring the child 
to the family physician or dentist for treatment. 


“The congress feels, however, that because of 
the close contact its membership has with the 
homes and schools, it is in a position, as is no 
other organization, to “round up” the children 
for the examinations and to urge parents to have 
the defects corrected. The correction of the 
defects is the most important part of the sum- 
mer roundup work. Examinations of pre-school 
children may go on indefinitely but unless the 
parents of the country are made to realize their 
responsibility in securing the correction of the 
defects there will be no lasting results and 
much of the taxpayers’ money will be spent in 
vain. 


“In the 1928 campaign the national congress 
has the co-operation of the United States Bureau 
of Education, the United States Children’s 
Bureau, the National Education Association, the 
American Public Health Associaion, the Amer- 
ican Medical Association and the American 
Dental Association. 

“Enlistment in the campaign is open to all 
associations and circles in membership with 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
provided that there are at least five children to 
enter school. 


“Each unit carrying through the national 
campaign requirements receives a_ certificate 
signed by the United States commissioner of 
education and the president of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, if the final 
report shows a correction of defects. 

“The summer round-up of the children opens 
officially on May day—Child Health day, except 
when local conditions make an earlier start nec- 
essary in order to secure the services of health 
doctors and nurses on their scheduled circuit. 
It closes Nov. 1. 

“National Campaign Requirements 

“1, Entering associations or circles must be 
in membership with the State and National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. Associations 
must enter as individual units, not through fed-° 
erations or councils. 

“2. Two examinations must be held, one in 
the spring and one in September or October. 

“3. Official examination blanks must be used 
and are supplied free of charge by the cam- 
paign office. If your examining physicians pre- 
fer to use the blanks supplied by the state de- 
partment of health, they may do so, but the 
association must then fill in the necessary 
points listed on the official campaign blanks in 
order to meet requirements. 

“4. A report of the work must be made to 
the national campaign office on the official re- 
port blank before Nov. 1. 

“5. The Wood-Baldwin weight-age-height 
tables, supplied free of charge by the campaign 
office, must be used. 

“6. The final report must be accompanied by 
a brief account (approximately 1,000 words) of 
the methods employed and co-operation secured 
in the conduct of the summer round-up, the 
community benefits which have resulted and the 
permanent health work which has been estab- 
lished, such as the securing of a school nurse, 
health clinics, dental clinics, etc. 

“Note—Special recognition will be given to 
units sending with the final report photographs 
of the local round-up, the physical examinations, 
class groups, 100 per cent groups, floats or any 
unique features of the work. 

“Plan of Procedure 

“Local campaign chairmen should read the 
plan of procedure carefully so that there will 
be no delay in receiving the material. 

“1. Associations should register before May 
1, with the state president, who in turn will 
promptly forward the registrations to the cam- 
paign office. 

“2. Upon receipt of the registration at the 
national campaign office, a letter will be sent to 
the association explaining details of the work. 
The required number of examination blanks and 
copies of the weight-age-height tables will be 
shipped by parcel post. 
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“3. The report blanks for the final returns 
of the campaign will be mailed about Sept. 1 to 
each association participating. These should be 
filled out and returned to the campaign office be- 
fore Nov. 1, and should be accompanied by the 
story of the conduct of the campaign and any 
photographs taken. 

“*After May 1 any association desiring to en- 
roll may register through the required channel 
and will receive the material for the conduct of 
the round-up, but will not be eligible to com- 
pete for the certificate. The regular procedure 
should be followed and a complete report filed 
with the campaign office. Recognition of the 
work of these groups will be given in the final 
returns of the campaign.” 

It is earnestly desired that the teachers of 
Missouri will realize the contribution of these 
health projects to the success of their work in 
educating the children and will lend the stimu- 
lation of their interest and their hearty coopera- 
tion in carrying out these projects. 

The “Six-Point” Child Campaign has to do 
not only with the child entering school for the 
first time this fall, but with the child during his 
entire pre-school and grade school life. The 
Missouri Club Woman says: 

Dr. Irl Brown Krause, Director of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau of the State Health Department, 
a year ago called upon all state organizations 
interested in child welfare to cooperate with 
him in a state-wide Six Point Child Campaign. 
Representatives of all such organizations were 
called to Jefferson City for a conference, at 
which the following plan was worked out: 

° The Plan 

There was as rapidly as possible to be or- 
ganized in each county a county Six-Point Child 
Committee, made up of the representatives of 
all the organizations interested in Child Welfare 
which functioned in the county. 

This committee was to secure a chairman in 
each school district whose duty would be to get 
in touch with the school authorities and school 
teachers, and arrange early in the school year 
for the examination of all school children by 
competent physicians, approved by the County 
Medical Society. Defects found were to be re- 
ported te parents. Toward the end of the 
school year, every child who was found to have 
normal eyes, ears, nose and throat, teeth, weight 
and posture; or, who, having had defects in any 
of these six points, had had the defects cor- 
rected, were to receive as a part of the May 
Day Child Health Day Celebration, Six Point 
Buttons from the State Health Department. 

In addition to this, the child who had a birth 
certificate received a blue ribbon, and if he had 
been immunized against smallpox and diph- 
theria he received a red ribbon to attach to the 
button, which then classified him as a Nine- 


Point Child. 
The Need 
There is a shocking neglect of Missouri chil- 
dren outside of a few localities. 
Practically only where there is a full time 
health department, or at least full time public 
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health nurses, are the children receiving any 
health protection at all. 

The contrast between the percentages of de- 
fects found in city and rural children is shown 
below. The difference is due to the well-super- 
vised health work in the cities, and either none 
or very little in most of the rural communities. 

Physical Defects in School Children 


C’try City 
Teeth defects -cccaccencnecscees 48.8 35.58 
Tonsile ..---.-22 ene n ww ncne one 28.14 16.42 
BERRI cccnciancnninenennncnente 23.4 12.5 
Bive Gefects qncccnnccccccccocnce 21 13.4 
ee 16.6 7.65 
Balarwed glands ~.<<...-222-2-0- 6.4 2.7 
BE GED encdcenenccstdennens 4.78 1.28 
Breathing defects -------------- 4.2 2.1 
Spinal curvature -<<-..<c<c2cen<s 3.5 12 
Anaemia ---...--....------.---- 1.65 1.5 
Oe 1.7 17 
OS EE 1.25 32 
OS eee eee 74 40 
REE GS nd ntnckatenenseen 8 » 


Surely our rural children are worth just as 
good a chance for normal growth and develop- 
ment as our city children. 

Why Correct Physical Defects in Children? 

Why should communities spend money and 
time and energy to see that all its children have 
good eyesight, normal hearing, healthy noses 
and throats, sound teeth, normal weight and 
correct posture? 

The government spends enormous sums of 
money every year, and properly so, to help 
the farmer protect his crops from blight and 
rust, his cows from tuberculosis and foot and 
mouth disease, his pigs from hog cholera and 
swine plague. Why? In order that the farmer 
may not lose money, but may receive a fair 
return for the labor he puts into his farm. 

The Health Department of the state is eager 
to assist in every county of Missouri in the 
organization of work for the protection of the 
children of the community, in order that they 
may have a chance to grow up into strong keen, 
alert men and women. 

Why should we cultivate the crops, protect 
the pigs, test the cows, feed them scientific, 
balanced rations, pay out money every month 
for cow-testing associations to have monthly 
tests made of the cattle to see if they are func- 
tioning to their best ability, but withhold such 
scientific care from our children? Our chil- 
dren are expected to grow up without any scien- 
tific balanced rations, or any special checks on 
their bodily conditions to see whether they are 
functioning normally. 

How soon will Missouri begin to realize that 
sound health and proper growth in cows, pigs, 
and children do not just happen, but that they 
have to be developed and encouraged and pro- 
tected? 

The writer then discusses the evil conse- 
quences resulted from neglect to correct 
defects in nose and throat, ears, eyes and teeth, 
and of underweight and malnutrition in children 
and says: 
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“It is on account of the realization of all these 
facts that educators and physicians all over the 
world are asking for a periodic and thorough- 
going examination of all school children, and 
the correction of their defects; and also the 
improvement of home conditions. 

“This can be accomplished only by whole- 
hearted cooperation between the physician, the 
public health nurse, the teacher and the parent.” 

To emphasize the value of vaccination and 
immunization, the Missouri Club Woman writer 
discusses at some length smallpox and diph- 
theria: 

Smallpox 


It is hard for us at the present time to realize 
that smallpox was once much more prevalent 
than measles. Down as late as the middle of 
the eighteenth century, it was the commonest 
and most dreaded disease. Before the days of 
vaccination, 95 out of every 100 people—people 
of all ranks of society—had this disease before 
reaching the age of thirty, and 25 per cent of 
those having it, died. Two-thirds of the infants 
were attacked by it with a very heavy death- 
rate. 

Now, No One Need Have Smallpox 

Vaccination literally stamped out this disease 
in countries like Germany before the war, where 
the government made and enforced health regu- 
lations. But in America, being a free people, 
we demand and exercise the right to have, and 
to allow our children to have, any disease how- 
ever unnecessary, however deadly, which we 
please. So we still have smallpox epidemics. 

Prejudice against vaccination among certain 
classes at the present time is as interesting and 
as humorous as the fear of it was when it first 
came into use as a preventive of this terrible 
scourge. 

When Jenner, the English physician, gave vac- 
cination to the world about 1800, his discovery 
aroused the greatest excitement and antagonism. 
Ministers denounced the practice from their 
pulpits as of the devil. It was said that chil- 
dren who were vaccinated would become “ox- 
faced,” that their faces would become like “the 
visage of a cow,” and their voice “like the bel- 
lowing of bulls.” In one village, so strong was 
the feeling that people who were known to have 
been vaccinated were attacked in the streets by 
their enraged neighbors. 

We can understand that attitude in a world 
that had no knowledge of the germ cause of 
disease. But it seems difficult to understand 
why a civilized country at this time goes on 
having so loathsome and deadly a disease, when 
a hundred years’ history proves that it can be 
entirely prevented. 

*“Smallpox causes 500,000 deaths a year in 
India where vaccination is not generally prac- 
ticed. 

*“In New York state where there is no 
strong feeling against smallpox, the smallpox 
ratio runs about .05 per 1,000 population. In 
Minnesota, where the anti-vaccination sentiment 
is stronger, the ratio is 2.45 per 1,000 popula- 
tion—almost fifty times as great.” 

—*Hygeia, Jan., ’24. 


Smallpox deaths are much more frequent in 
small towns and country districts than in the 
larger cities because city health departments 
co-operate with the state health departments in 
constantly preaching and practicing vaccination. 

Children should be vaccinated the first time 
during the first year of life (not during the first 
six months), and again when seven or eight 
years old. In an epidemic, or whenever ex- 
posed to the disease, all persons who cannot 
show scars resulting from successful vaccina- 
tion within five years should be vaccinated again. 

Ignorance is excusable, but failure to use 
knowledge is stupidity. Smallpox in this day 
and. age is a mark of either ignorance or stupid- 
ity, or both. 

Has any intelligent parent the moral right 
to deprive his child of this simple, easy, but sure 
protection against this loathsome disease? 

Diphtheria 

Diphtheria Antitoxin was discovered in 1894. 
It proved to be one of the safest and most cer- 
tain curative measures medical science has ever 
discovered. 

Up to that time, the physician had had the 
harrowing experience of standing beside the 
child choking with diphtheria and knowing 
that he had no means at his disposal to help. 

Since that time, if the disease is recognized 
early, and he can get the antitoxin quickly, he 
may have the satisfaction of seeing the throat 
membrane dissolve and disappear in a few hours 
after he has administered it. The earlier the 
antitoxin is used the greater the chance of re- 
covery. When it is administered the first day 
of the appearance of the membrane in ‘the 
throat, recovery is practically assured. 

Between 1894 and 1920, this discovery cut the 
diphtheria death rate in one of the worst parts 
of the country (the region surrounding the 
Great Lakes) from 100 down to 15 for every 
100,000 people. 

The ever-increasing use of this remedy has 
cut the Missouri death rate from 23 in 1921, to 
6.8 in 1926. 

Then came another discovery. Not to cure 
diphtheria, but to prevent it. 

By the Schick test—a simple vaccination—it 
is now possible to determine whether a person 
will be likely to contract diphtheria if he is ex- 
posed to the disease; in other words, whether 
he is immune to the disease or not. 

If the person is shown to be susceptible 
to the disease, he may be given injections of 
toxin antitoxin which .will make him resistant 
and, therefore, safe, if by accident he becomes 
exposed. 

New York City’s health department has taken 
the lead in this country in proving what this 
preventive measure can do in cutting down this 
terrible disease. 

Whereas in 1919, 14,014 cases were reported, 
with 1,239 deaths, in 1926 only 7,541 were re- 
ported with 477 deaths. Nearly 800 children 
were thus saved in one year by the toxin anti- 
toxin work in the New York City schools and 
pre-school clinics. 

Toxin Antitoxin for diphtheria prevention is 
harmless, and the younger the child the less is 
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the reaction. The April, 1927, number of Hygeia 
reports a test made in New York City, in which 
2,000 infants three days old, were each given 
a man’s size dose without the slightest harm. 
This is fortunate as will be seen from the fol- 

lowing table which shows the degree of suscept- 
ibility at different ages; that is, the percentage 
of children which may, at a given age, take the 
disease if exposed to it: 

15% under 3 months. 

30% from 3 to 6 months. 

60% from 6 months to a year. 

70% from 1 to 2 years. 

60% from 2 to 3 years: 

40% from 3 to 5 years. 

30% from 3 to 5 years. 

30% from 5 to 10 years. 

20% from 10 to 20 years. 


10% over 20 years. 
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Therefore, parents should not wait until 
school age to have toxin antitoxin given their 
children. 


Missouri reported 7,773 cases of diphtheria in 
1921 and 3,008 cases in 1926. If county health 
officers, teachers and parents will do their duty, 
diphtheria can be completely stamped out and 
our Missouri children be completely rescued 
from this horror. 


Medical science has conquered diphtheria. 


A high death rate, therefore, from this disease 
in any community condemns both physicians 
and parents; physicians for not teaching par- 
ents to protect their children, and parents for 
being either too ignorant or too indifferent 
to act. 





The Wealth of the State Must Educate the Children 
of the State. 


According to the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation of the State of New York, in an ad- 
dress recently given before the New York 
State Grange farming can never flourish 
and advance without the help of schools, 
and school training will never permanent- 
ly succeed unless the farmers are inter- 
ested in it and earnestly support it. The 
children of the farm have always been 
the farmer’s best crop and demand the 
farmer’s chief attention. This best crop 
must not be allowed to fail. 

During the past seven years when all 
the rest of the Nation was prospering, the 
farmer has been undergoing a financial 
struggle. His income has been relatively 
diminishing and he has found it hard to 
pay for the sternest necessities. Rural 
schools have suffered considerably from 
this situation. The farmer who lives in 
a rural district in which there is no cor- 
porate property is obliged to pay more 
for the same school facilities than the 
farmer in a neighboring district with such 
property. The wealth of the state must 
educate the children of the state. The 


more favored districts must help the poor- 
er by distributing taxes over a wider area. 
We need a larger local unit that all may 
share as equitably as possible in the taxes 
in order that we may have high schools 
for the many rural boys and girls who do 
not now have them. 

Information gathered and published 
from time to time by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation indicates that the statement made 
by the Commissioner with direct applica- 
tion to the situation in New York is equal- 
ly true of conditions in many other States. 
It applies to elementary as well as to 
secondary school facilities. From an edu- 
cational standpoint the rural children are 
the ‘‘underprivileged’’ throughout the na- 
tion with relatively few exceptions. 

Consolidation Movement Widespread. 

According to data compiled by the 
United States Bureau of Education, De- 
partment of the Interior, good roads and 
modern transportation at public expense 
were in part responsible for bringing first- 
class elementary or secondary educational 
advantages, or both, within reach of over 
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1,100,000 boys and girls living in rural 
territory in the United States during the 
year 1925-26. Statistics show that the 
number of small inefficient schools in 
rural areas is constantly being reduced 
throughout the country. That this move- 
ment is not peculiar to the United States 
is shown by reports from various foreign 
countries. The following extract from 
the report of the Inspector-General of Pro- 
testant Schools in the Province of Quebec, 
Canada, for the year 1926-27 is an illus- 
tration: 

‘After seventeen years of experience in 
this work, and as a result of much ob- 
servation, I have become convinced that, 
apart from its obvious advantages in offer- 
ing higher and better graded classes 
throughout the school for all the pupils 
concerned, the consolidated schools and 
the consolidation movement are aiding, 
supplementing, and accelerating social and 
economic developments of an important 
character in rural life. In the progres- 
sive municipalities the consolidated school 
is now welcomed as a practical ideal. 
Whatever prejudices may remain against 
the consolidated schools movement, will 
disappear as proof continues to be estab- 
lished of the value of these schools in the 
various municipalities in which they are 
in operation.’’ 

Uncle Sam’s Biggest Job. 

George Washington, in his farewell 
address: ‘‘Promote, then, as an object 
of primary importance, institutions 
for the general diffusion of knowl- 
edge. In proportion as the structure 
of a government is forced to follow 
public opinion, it is essential that pub- 
lie opinion should be enlightened.’’ 

Thomas Jefferson in 1895: ‘‘I do 
most anxiously wish to see education 
given to all so that they may read 
and understand what is going on in 
the world and keep their part of it 
going on right.’’ 

Mirabeau Buonaparte Lamar, sec- 
ond President of the Republic of Tex- 
as: ‘‘Education is the guardian genius 
of democracy. It is the only dictator 
that free men acknowledge, the only 
security that free men desire.’’ 

Edmund Burke, great British states- 
man: ‘‘If the young republic in Amer- 
ica ever goes down to defeat, it will 
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be because of the difficulty of educat- 

ing its millions of rulers.’’ 

There certainly OUGHT to be no child 
or adult without opportunity for educa- 
tion in this country. 

We boast that we are the richest nation 
in the world, and we are right. The ex- 
perts estimate that our national wealth is 
about four thousand million dollars. 

If we are ahead of everybody in national 
wealth, we are just as far ahead in na- 
tional income, which is figured to be seven- 
ty thousand million dollars a year. 

We can excuse some of the impoverished 
nations of Europe for a large percentage 
of illiteracy, which means a large propor- 
tion of citizens above the age of ten who 
are unable to read or write. 

It would be harder to excuse OUR- 
SELVES if we found that we, with all 
our vast resources, had not solved the ele- 
mentary problem of teaching our people 
to read and write. 

Now, what do the FACTS show? 





The United States Government Census 
tells us that our country has SIX illiter- 
ates out of every HUNDRED population. 

Germany and Denmark have only TWO 
illiterates out of every THOUSAND popu- 
lation. Nine other European nations are 
less illiterate than the United States. 

Do you know what our army officers dis- 
covered when they examined a million 
and a half of the picked young men of the 
country, physically perfect specimens of 
manhood between twenty-one and thirty- 
one years of age? 

They found out that ONE IN EVERY 
FOUR of these men was unable to read 
and understand newspapers or write a let- 
ter home, using the English language. 

Next time you read how rich or how 
prosperous we are, temper your enthusi- 
asm with the recollection that, by the Gov- 
ernment’s own figures, we have in our 
population five million illiterates, which 
is APPROXIMATELY EQUAL TO THE 
TOTAL POPULATION OF THE CONTI- 
NENT OF AUSTRALIA. 





It isn’t the immigrants who are mainly 
responsible for our illiteracy. Nor is it 
entirely the negroes. Of our five million 
illiterates, as disclosed by the census, three 
million were whites, and a million and a 
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the United States. 
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what it sells—telephone service—right 
in the community where it operates. 

From the smallest office with onl 

two or three operators to the city wi 
its several central offices, the women 
who ask, “Number, please?” and the 
men who keep your telephone and the 
telephone lines in working order are 
citizens of your community — your 
neighbors. the 99 Bell exchanges 
in Missouri more than 10,000 men and 
women are employed. They are as 
keenly interested in the progress of 
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Night and Day 
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are onduty. During the bus Laoned 
the day they handle thousands of calls, 
the calls which supply your every day 
needs. 

At night, when 
the normal life of 
your community is 
at a standstill, the 
night operator is at 
her station alert to 
respond, for it is 
usually at night that 
one fire 
and other emergen- 
cies occur. It is “~ 
then that your telephone is most needed 
and the night operator is ready and 
eager to serve you. 

The telephone people in your town 
are part of the 350,000 men and women 
in the Bell System, whose combined 
efforts provide a nation-wide service. 


Rates on transatlantic calls have been reduced $30.00. 
A Missouri—London call now costs but $51.00 for 3 minutes . 
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quarter of them were native-born whites. 
As a matter of fact, the rate of illiteracy 
is higher among the native-born whites 
than it is among the foreign-born whites. 

The real truth is that we have no real 
idea of the number of illiterates in the 
country. The only ones who are reported 
are the ones who confessed to the census 
taker that they cannot read or write. 

We have no reason for thinking that il- 
literacy is growing less. When the last 
census was being taken it was found that 
there were one million four hundred thous- 
and children from seven to thirteen years 
of age who did not attend a school of any 
kind between September 1 and January 
1 of the census year. 

Well, what of it? What harm does it 
do us to have six illiterates out of every 
hundred adults in the country? 

For one thing, they are the chief source 
of our criminals. The records show that 
THREE OUT OF EVERY FOUR OF OUR 
CRIMINALS come from this ignorant 
class. 

The reason is simple. Not being able 
to read, they are shut off from books and 
magazines. Above all, they are prevented 
from reading newspapers, with the con- 
stant lesson in the day’s news that ‘‘crime 
does not pay.”’ 

What else? Well, the ignorant are the 
easy tools of political corruption, as we 
learn in every local and national election. 

In the cities we are doing more than 
we are in the country in stamping out il- 
literacy. The National Educational Asso- 
ciation tells us that practically all the city 
schools are open one hundred and seventy 
days a year while many rural schools have 
terms of less than one hundred days. So 
we are not surprised to learn that only 
two of every hundred of our native-born 
city residents are illiterate, whereas 
SEVEN out of every hundred among the 
RURAL NATIVE-BORN ean neither read 
nor write. 

The big, rich, United States Government 
has got to help, particularly in the poorer 


. rural districts and in the South. 


Our Government has just finished its 
fiscal year with a surplus of six hundred 
million dollars. That is, it took in six 
hundred million dollars more than it had 
to spend. It CAN help and it SHOULD 
help. 





The average citizen will be surprised 
to learn how little the United States Gov- 
ernment does to meet the pressing problem 
of stamping out the curse of ignorance. 
Uncle Sam’s entire interest in education 
is represented by the little Bureau of Edu- 
cation, an insignificant branch of the De- 
partment of the Interior. 

In order to aid the cause of education, 
this branch was given two hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars for the year 
1926, out of a total Federal budget of four 
thousand million dollars. That is EDUCA- 
TION GOT ONE DOLLAR OUT OF 
EVERY TWENTY THOUSAND spent by 
the Government at Washington. 

Of course, education NEVER will get 
any particular attention at Washington, 
so long as it is represented only by the 
head of a small bureau in the Department 
of the Interior. 

If there is anything more important than 
providing every child AND EVERY 
ADULT with a chance to get a free educa- 
tion, the people of the country have not 
yet been told about it. 

There ought to be a SECRETARY OF 
EDUCATION in the President’s Cabinet. 
The two primary purposes of the Consti- 
tution are to provide for the national de- 
fence and to promote the public welfare. 
It ought to be just as important to have a 
Se@retary of Education in the Cabinet to 
promote the public intelligence as it is to 
have a Secretary of the Interior to pro- 
mote the proper use of public lands, a 
Secretary of Commerce to promote our 
foreign trade and a Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to promote the science of farming. 

We have spent millions of dollars to 
help the farmer eradicate the black rust 
from wheat, the corn borer and hog chol- 
era. WE COULD AFFORD TO SPEND 
A FEW MILLIONS TO HELP THE 
PEOPLE ERADICATE IGNORANCE. 

It is not just a question of supplying the 
three R’s of elementary education. Back- 
ward children should be specially taught. 
The usual practice now is to drop them 
if they cannot keep up with their classes. 
Disecouraged, feeling inferior and hopeless, 
they are rich recruiting ground for the 
criminal classes. 

These duller ‘‘belated’’ children, as the 
State of Massachusetts has proved, can be 
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patiently taught to earn their own living 
and become self-supporting, self-respect- 
ing citizens. 





The great problem of ADULT education 
is just being touched. There are nearly 
seven million boys and girls between four- 
teen and twenty-one years of age who 
have not finished secondary school and are 
not attending any school, so we learn 
from the Federal Bureau of Education. 

Gary, Ind., shows what can be done. 
Out there one-sixth of the entire adult 
population is attending afternoon and eve- 
ning classes. If that‘ proportion prevailed 
over the country we should have an EVE- 
NING SCHOOL ATTENDANCE OF 
OVER TWELVE MILLION IN THE NA- 
TION. 


The great United States Government has 
no job more important than this of help- 
ing complete our elementary educational 
system, provide universal opportunities 
for adult education, and perhaps provide 
home correspondence courses for those 
who cannot get to the schools. 

The way to begin is by establishing an 
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independent Federal department of edu- 
cation, with a secretary in the Cabinet. 

The Federal Department of Education 
would not have to make big expenditures 
right off. What we need, first of all, are 
the FACTS. We want the Secretary of 
Education to tell us where the weakest 
spots are and where the Federal Govern- 
ment can help. 

One of the things we know it can do is 
to investigate and publish the truth re- 
garding the best practice in education, and 
where this standard is being lived up to 
and where it is not. 

That will SHAME some of the backward 
states into modernizing their educational 
plants. Where their backwardness is due 
to poverty, the national Government must 


HELP. 





Annually the United States Government 
contributes scores of millions of dollars to 
help the states complete their good roads 
system. It is a fine expenditure. But it 
is certainly no more important than to help 
them complete their educational system. 

Our illiteracy is notice to the world 
that we are not wholly civilized. All our 
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material achievements and our material 
prosperity are built on sand so long as 
millions of our people remain ignorant. 
That is what Edwin Markham meant 
when he wrote: 
‘“We all are blind until we see 
That in the human plan 


Nothing is worth the making 

Unless is makes the man. 

Why build our cities glorious, 

If man unbuilded goes; 

In vain we build the world unless 

The builder also grows.’’ 
—Editorial from Boston Advertiser. 


EDUCATION AND THE GOOD LIFE 


By Bertrand Russel. ‘ 
Abstract of address before the Missouri State Teachers Association, St. Louis, 


Nov. 


HIS PROBLEM has two parts: First, what 

is the good life? Second, how can we 

educate so as to promote it? The first 
question is not scientific; it must be decided 
by feeling rather than argument. But when 
it has been decided one way or other, the 
second question becomes purely scientific: it is 
one of adapting means to ends, utilizing all we 
know of psychology and physiology. 

I cannot, accordingly, attempt to prove that 
my view of the good life is the right one; I 
can only hope to present my view in such a 
way that it shall commend itself. A great part 
of what makes the good life cannot be stated 
in terms of the individual alone, but involves 
his relations to his environment and even to 
the whole world. It is, however, through the 
individual that the educator must operate; I 
therefore shall deal especially with the qualities 
in the individual that seem most calculated to 
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promote the good life. I should mention four: 
Vitality, courage, sensitiveness and intelligence. 

Vitality is, in a sense, the humblest of these 
four qualities, but it is one that should have 
great importance in the care of young children. 
It is of course closely allied to health, but it 


involves something more—a certain pleasure 


in being alive, which heightens joys and dimin- 
ishes sorrows. As a consequence, it diminishes 
envy, which is one of the great sources of evil 
in the world. In Europe, the vitality of clever 
boys and girls is often sacrificed to hard work; 
that is a great misfortune, and work in youth 
ought never to be so severe as to produce this 
result. 

Courage is a quality which I cannot praise 
too highly. I include physical courage, but also 
other kinds, which I think even more important. 
Lack of courage is a source of fear, which 
leads to cruelty, being scarcely distinguishable 
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from such physiologically speaking. Physical 
courage has been in the past a virtue of domi- 
nant groups, such as aristocracies, whites and 
males. This must be changed: There must be 
as much courage in the wagé-earning class as 
among the rich, as much in colored races as 
among whites, as much in women as in men; 
for, if not, the more courageous will tyrannize 
over the other and social justice will not be 
realized. 

Courage of kinds that are not physical con- 
sist chiefly of ability to resist “herd instinct.” 
Progress demands the possibility of thinking, 
feeling and acting in opposition to the herd on 
certain occasions and in certain respects. There 
are moral pioneers and intellectual pioneers; 
both kinds have to face a certain isolation. 
This type of courage demands a kind of self- 
respect which it should be one of the aims of 
education to produce, but which was, in the 
past, too often sacrificed to the laziness and 
brutality of the pedagogue. In this respect 
education has improved enormously. 

Sensitiveness is, in a sense, a corrective of 
mere courage. A tiger may have both vitality 
and courage, yet is hardly a model for the 
young to imitate. Sensitiveness consists in re- 
acting to many stimuli, and in reacting in a 
way which is appropriate. Where human be- 
ings are concerned, appropriateness demands 
sympathy. The most desirable increase of 
sensitiveness is the power to be moved by ab- 
stract or statistical facts, not only by those 
actually seen or presented in an emotionally 
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stirring manner. This is more important in 
the modern world than formerly, because our 
acts have now a greater number of remote 
effects. 

Intelligence has turned out, in modern times, 
to be far more important than it had been 
thought to be since the decay of Greece. Our 
advantage over the past is almost wholly at- 
tributable to science, that is to say, to intelli- 
gence. Moral progress, where it exists, is an 
effect of intellectual progress. Education 
ought to aim at producing the scientific spirit 
and a certain degree of scientific knowledge in 
every intelligent man and woman. At present 
this is not done at all adequately. There can 
be no educational substitute for a rather hard 
intellectual training of a scientific kind. This 
is a respect in which reformers and reaction- 
aries seem to me equally liable to go astray. 
Reformers dread the effort required for the ac- 
quisition of more knowledge in youth, and re- 
actionaries prefer classics and mathematics to 
subjects not more than 300 years old. Yet it 
is mainly by diffusion of the scientific spirit 
that progress is to be achieved. 

There are three main factors in intelligence; 
observation of the important facts for the pur- 
pose in hand, capacity for quickly acquiring the 
relevant knowledge in so far as it already 
exists, and power of drawing sound inferences. 
But there is a preliminary which our education 
authorities too often do much to prevent, and 
that is, the realization that we do not have 
knowledge independently of scientific investiga- 
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tion. In politics, morals, and theology, it is 
customary to enforce certain beliefs regardless 
of any question of evidence. So long as this 
is one of the aims of education, it cannot ade- 
quately develop intelligence. 

Learning need not be unpleasant. Aristotle 
says men naturally desire knowledge; he lived 
before the days of the pedagogue. If young 
people learn the right things at the right time 
and at the right place, they will enjoy learning. 

In the later stages of education, young people 
ought not to be taught opinions, but methods 
of arriving at them. They should learn the 
value of critical doubt as a preliminary to in- 
vestigation; they should learn freedom of out- 
look and the joy of mental adventure. The 
world is changing so fast that fixed mental 
habits are more harmful than they were for- 
merly. And the different parts of the world 
are now so interconnected that we have to 
learn to be citizens of the world, not only of one 
country. More than that, if education is to do 
its work adequately, it should teach us to be 
citizens of the universe; by history, anthropol- 
ogy, astronomy, we come to know other regions 
in space and time, and to see the present move- 
ment on this earth in its true perspective. 
Freedom and breadth in thought, not the per- 
petration of momentary prejudice, should be 
the goal of education. 


STUDENT CONDUCT IN THE KANSAS 
CITY, MISSOURI, HIGH SCHOOLS. 


In this period when student conduct is much 
discussed, it seems in order to be advised as to 
what the schools are doing to stabilize the con- 
duct of adolescent pupils. 

Home-Room 


In every high school in Kansas City some 
form of student participation in regulating con- 
duct based upon the fundamental home-room 
idea is in force. This home-room is almost 
the universal pattern in city high schools, but 
has many variations and adaptations. However, 
in the high schools of Kansas City the home- 
room is established for registration of attend- 
ance, stabilizing student conduct, and con- 
trolling extra-curricular activities. The teacher 
in the home-room becomes the counselor, ad- 
viser, or sponsor of the pupils in that room. 

Central Junior High School 


Since there are diversities of plans on the 
same general outline, it becomes necessary in 
order to give an intelligent discussion to select, 
as a type, some one particular school. For that 
reason Central High School is selected. Details 
as far as they are given in this article are the 
details of this plan in this school as worked 
out by the Principal of the school, Mr. Henry 


King. 
The Plan 


There are 1450 pupils enrolled in the Cen- 
tral Junior High School. It is a new school 
building, having been completed only three 
years ago. The students all assemble simul- 
taneously in home-rooms where their first duty 
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is, through their appointed officers, to take the 
attendance and deliver a record of the attend- 
ance at the central office. Next, through com- 
mittees, phone calls or visits are made to the 
homes of those who are absent so that a report 
may be made to the home-room on the follow- 
ing day as to the cause of absence. 

Each home-room elects a president, who be- 
comes ex-officio a member of the student coun- 
cil. The student council is the central power 
in regulating student conduct and supervising 
the extra-curricular activities. 

When the general assembly of the school is 
held, the home-rooms are seated as units in the 
assembly, and in their subsequent unit meetings 
anythingoccurring in the assembly may be free- 
ly discussed. 

In the cafeteria a certain group of tables is 
assigned to each home-room. A definite pro- 
portion of the students of the home-room are 
assigned to these particular tables at each of 
the cafeteria periods. Some monitor of the 
home-room accompanies each group to the cafe- 
teria and this student reports to the home-room 
any conduct of a particular pupil which cannot 
be adjusted in the smaller group. No teachers 
are in the cafeteria during the meal times and 
the conduct of the pupils is good. 

In the study hall four or five hundred pupils 
at a time will be found busy at their work while 
the attendance is checked by student monitors. 
The conduct in study hall is exemplary. In 
passing through the halls teachers of the school 
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never supervise, but groups of students govern 
themselves and regulate the conduct of individ- 
uals, and they really demand conformity in all 
matters of conduct. 

The whole plan, which Principal King calls 
“social service units,” is a training agency to 
establish standard behavior of the students. 
These home-room groups of students are fixed 
by alphabetic arrangement and not in regard to 
class, mental ability, or any other distinctive 
characteristic. It is a democracy by united 
grouping. 

One of the results of the system is to break 
up the intense class rivalry in the school and 
substitute a school spirit instead. This organi- 
zation of social service units has charge of all 
athletics and other extra-curricular activities in 
so far as conduct of students is concerned. Mr. 
King finds it a valuable aid to discipline. In 
fact, it comes more nearly making discipline un- 
necessary than any plan which he has tried. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY PROFES- 
SOR WILL CONDUCT PARTIES TO 
SOUTH AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


Professor Huntley M. Sinclair of Washington 
University is arranging three tours to South 
America this summer which will allow attend- 
ance at the summer schools at the Universities 
of Rio de Janeiro or Buenos Ayres. The first 
of these tours will leave New York on June 
16th and after touching at Rio de Janeiro, 
Santos and Montevideo will allow twenty-three 








THE McCALL SPELLER 


By William A. McCall, Ph. D. and J. David Houser, A. M. 
THE SPELLER WITH A SCORE CARD FOR EACH OF GRADES TWO-EIGHT 


A Fool-Proof Method 


“I like The McCall Speller better than any speller I have seen. 
In other words, any one can teach spelling from this 


might call a ‘fool-proof method.’ 
text if the instructions are followed.” 


It has what you 


Superintendent of Schools, Missouri 


Frequent Reviews and Study Exercises 


“The McCall Speller by McCall and Houser attracted my attention at once. I have 


examined the book carefully and am greatly pleased with it. 


From a scientific view- 


point the list is well compiled and seems to include all of the essential words for each 
respective grade. The frequent reviews and study exercises are two very commendable 


features of the book.” 


Secretary, County Textbook Commission, Missouri 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Educational Publishers 
2001 Calumet Avenue 
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days at the summer school of Buenos Ayres 
returning to New York by way of Monte- 
video, Santos, Rio de Janeiro and Bahia. 

The second tour leaves New York on June 
30th and proceeds to Rio de Janeiro where 
thirty-four days will be spent in the university 
at that place. Each of these tours will con- 
sume sixty days and are sold at $350 and $339 
respectively. 

The third tour which leaves New York on 
June 16th allows for the spending of twenty- 
nine days at Rio de Janeiro and nine days at 
Buenos Ayres and is of seventy-four days 
duration. The price of this tour is $424. 

The above sums include tourist class accom- 
modation on the Munson liners, hotel accommo- 
dation, meals and tips in hotels. Arrangements 
have been made with Washington University 
and probably will be made with the University 
of Missouri to accept credits of these summer 
schools. 

Study will begin on ship board and will be 
under the direction of professors from the uni- 
versities of Yale and Chicago and Professor 
Sinclair. Courses will include study of the 
artistic and geographical background of the 
South American Republics, international com- 
mercial policies, foreign trade and ocean trans- 
portation, art, anthropology and archeology. 

The low prices offered seem to be due to a 
desire on the part of the steamship lines, hotels 
and university authorities of South America 
to develop and encourage tourist travel in the 
South American Republics. 











WINSTON 


NEW TITLES 


now ready in 


Che Ginston 


CLEAR-TYPE 


‘Popular Classics | 


FOLK TALES FROM THE FAR EAST | 
KING ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS 
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| BLACK BEAUTY LITTLE MEN 
OLD FASHIONED GIRL 
| THE STORY OF A BAD BOY 
MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF GREECE AND ROME 
88 cents each, less school discount 





A HELPFUL BOOKLET which describes, 
illustrates, and grades more than fifty supple- 
mentary readers, covering a wide range of 
subjects, will be sent upon request. Every 
title is new or in wide use. Write today for 
a copy of the orange booklet. 


| THE JOHN C.WINSTON COMPANY 
623-633 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago < 
San Francisco Atlanta Philadelphia 


FOR TEXTBOOKS 

























































Children Need Health Readers 





The Lummis-Scuawe Heattu Reavers 
are delightful in themselves and at the 
same time they solve a difficult school 
problem. Information about health is 
given so attractively that the child finds 
real enjoyment in learning. Here is an 
opportunity to establish the right atti- 
tudes toward health early and effectively 
through reading. 


Book One: The Safety Hill of Health, 
for First Grade. 


Book Two: Building My House of Health, 
for Second Grade. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 








NEW PRIMARY BOOKS 
TOY TOWN 


By Etta AUSTIN BLAISDELL 


A carefully graded supplementary reader for 
for the first school year 
Profusely illustrated in bright colors 


Mailing-price, 65 cents 


THE GAY KITCHEN 


By JAMes W. SHERMAN 


An amusing and attractive supplementary 
reader of second-year grade, by the 
author of “Out in the Kitchen” 
Mailing-price, 70 cents 


THE BAD LITTLE RABBIT 


By Mance A. BIGHAM 


A jolly little book for the third year by the 
well-known author of “Merry 
Animal Tales” 


Mailing-price, 80 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 























221 E. 20th St., Chicago | 
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HAWAIIAN ISLANDS TERRITORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 

Of course you know that the Hawaiian Is- 
lands is a part of the United States territory 
but the Teachers’ Council of Hawaii, according 
to its Chairman, Sallie Hume Doughlas says 
that “We people in Honolulu receive letters 
addressed to ‘Honolulu, Philippines Islands,’ 
‘Honolulu, Samoa,’ ‘The American Consul, 
Honolulu, Philippine Islands,’ etc., etc., which 
indicates that a large number of our people 
are not aware of the fact that Hawaii and 
Honolulu are an integral part of the United 
States of America as much as any other state 
or territory in the Union.” 

The Teachers’ Council suggests} that the 
school people assist in broadcasting this infor- 
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mation to all the people giving them infor- 
mation of the exact position of Honolulu and 
Hawaii and also their relation to the rest of 
the United States. 





Eight Chilean teachers recently sent abroad 
by the Government for advanced study have 
entered universities in the United States. Other 
groups have gone to Switzerland, Belgium, and 
Germany. 





A department of mental hygiene is included 
in the program of the Los Angeles schools. It 
comprises a psychological clinic, counselor serv- 
ice, special classes for different types of atypical 
children, special teaching material for such 
classes, and a demonstration nursery school. 








Knowlton: 


Knowlton: 


2459 Prairie Avenue 








THIRD AND FOURTH GRADE GEOGRAPHY 


To organize the pupil’s unrelated knowledge 

To inculcate early the right geographic concepts 

To familiarize the pupils with meaning of maps 

To show the interdependence of peoples and nations and thereby 

To lay a solid foundation for textbook work in geography in the upper grades 
use 


FIRST LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY (Third grade) 
INTRODUCTION TO WORLD GEOGRAPHY (Fourth grade) 





For further information write 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Chicago, Illinois 











Women Teachers 
For Summer Work 


Would You Like to Travel All Summer Long —with congenial teacher companions—see new 
places, meet new people—in a work that capitalizes your teaching experience and offers unusual 
financial return? 
One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation-wide organization, will 


have openings for nearly 100 women teachers this spring and summer. T 


$200 TO $400 A MONTH 
or normal school training, 


other teachers from 


Appili must have had two years college 


ition, energy, “drive,” and individuality, with the courage 
i i when your school closes, and number of weeks you can work. 


age, education, experience, date 
F.E. COMPTON & CO. (Established 1893) 








hese positions are paying 


ing experience, good health, and must have 
to say—"“If she can do it, so can I.” In your first letter give 


Dept. D-33, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
401 Robin Ave. 


Pen Argyl, Pa. 
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ANOTHER INTERNATIONAL COMPACT 
.IN EDUCATION 

By an agreement between the University of 
San Marcos and the University of Paris, signed 
during the past month, a Franco-Peruvian uni- 
versity is established which looks toward help- 
ing the students of each country in the other, to- 
ward spreading a knowledge of each country 
in the other, and toward a system of exchange 
professors.—Pierre de L. Boal, American chargé 
— ad interim, Lima, Peru, September 1, 
1927, 


SCHOOL JOURNEYS ON AN 

EXTENSIVE SCALE 
A party of 50 boys from South Africa will 
visit England next summer under the auspices 
of the Transvaal School Journey Association. 
They will see London, Edinburgh, and other 
places of industrial, historic, and scenic interest. 
The tour is made possible for some of the boys 
by scholarships given by wealthy Johannesburg 
people. The English School Journey Associa- 
tion is cooperating in making arrangements for 
he party while in Great Britain. The Trans- 
vaal association, within the past 10 years, has 
organized school journeys for 30,000 school 

children to places in the Transvaal. 








COURSE TO PROMOTE CORRECT 
MORAL ATTITUDES 


A simple course in moral training is given 
pupils in grade schools of Roseau, Minn. The 
purpose is to promote correct attitudes, espec- 
ially as shown in altruistic concern on the part 
of the children for the well-being and happiness 
of others. The course consists of six steps, 
developed as practical projects: Helpfulness in 








Victor Orthophonie Records are now 
available for every phase of educa- 
tional work. 


THE VICTOR TALKING MACHINE Co. 
Camden, New Jersey. 

















FOUNDI 
An easy, wholesome method of raising funds. 
“How to Plan and Carry Out a School Carnival,” 
60c; balloons, 25c per doz.; fish pond assortment, 
$2.50 per 100; lowest prices on novelties and noise 
makers. Unused merchandise returnable. Price 
list free. 
THE SCHOOL SERVICE NOVELTY CO. 

1273 Buchanan St., Topeka, Kans. 


























Is the most popular plaything in the 
world. Agents wanted. Terms on 


request. 
CLAYTON & CO., Hill City, Kan. 






The Playground Merry-Go-Round 
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the home; obedience to father and mother; re- 
spect for and obedience to the law of the land, 
particularly in cooperation in enforcement of 
the curfew ordinance; reverence for God, in- 
culcated through precept and right living; love 
of country; and, finally, responsibility as a citi- 
zen of the school and of our country. 


FOUR LANGUAGES STIMULATE 
PARENT-TEACHER WORK 

A special edition in four languages—Chinese, 
Japanese, Korean, and English—of The Pinion, 
a student publication of McKinley High School, 
Honolulu, Hawaii, was issued recently to ac- 
quaint parents of pupils with activities of the 
school and to stimulate the participation of the 
parent-teacher association in school work. 
Branch meetings of racial groups and a drive in 
the school, with the offer of a prize to the class 
having the largest parent membership in the 
association, have been successful in increasing 
membership in the parent-teacher association 
and enlisting he cooperation of parents in sup- 
plying needed equipment and assisting in other 
work of the school.—School Life. 


INTERNATIONAL PEDAGOGICAL 
CONGRESS IN BERLIN 

The International Union of Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations will be inaugurated in Berlin about 
the middle of April. This international union, 
in contrast to other international organizations, 
is entirely neutral in politics and religion. It 
has set for itself the task of promoting peace- 














BULL DOG LINE of EVERLASTING PRODUCTS 
IDEAL—NO. 7 
One of Seven Types 


of 

> Bull Dog Tan Duck 

Adjustable Shades. 

; (We make them in St. 

ee a : | Louis—ask for our 

. as shade booklet.) 

We carry a com- 
» {| plete line of school 
s equipment, including 
; desks, kindergarten 
equipment, tablet arm 
= }) chairs, fountain sys- 
= tems, toilet systems, 
heaters, maps, fire 
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» i) escapes, opera chairs, 

" STAGE CURTAINS, 
and SCENERY. Ask 
for catalog. 















50 Teacher salesmen 
needed during vacation. 
Bull Dog Folding Chair 

The Strongest and most com- 
fortable Folding Chair in 
the world. 

(We make it in St. Louis.) 
Ask for descriptive literature. 








NON-TIP, Form-Fitting, 
space-saving, fire proof, ever- 
lasting. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
415 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 








IF ..- 


In Your, Cotton 
Duck Window 
Shades 


You want 


Quality 


Service 


Write today to the 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
SPICELAND, IND. 


P. S.—We Make the Roller and 
Folding Styles 








Cant 


Better, Safer Playgrounds! 


VERWEAR Playground Apparatus has 
been the standard for 20 years; used in 
leading schools. 127 different items. 


We also make EverWear Junior Apparatus for 
the Home. Smaller sizes; lower prices; yet the 
same high quality. 27 items in this line. 

Catalog No. 20 tells about the standard Ever- 
Wear Playground Apparatus. Catalog No. 20-A 
tells of the EverWear Junior Playground Ap- 
paratus for the Home. Ask for theone you want. 

THE EVERWEAR MFG. COMPANY 


Springfield, Ohio 


Ever Wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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ful cooperation among the nations through 
the spread of the common school and the im- 
provement of public education. As a feature 
of this inauguration a pedagogical congress will 
meet at Berlin April 12 to 17, 1928, to which 
the school authorities of all civilized States, 
the school authorities of communities, and the 
teaching staff of all countries are invited.— 
School Life. 


PERSIAN MINISTER OBJECTS TO 
BIBLE TEACHING 

A development disturbing to important foreign 
investments in Persia was the insistence of the 
Ministry of Education upon closer adherence 
by foreign schools to the curricula of similar 
Persian institutions. Particularly obnoxious, 
from the viewpoint of foreign missionary edu- 
cators, is the demand that students be instructed 
in the Chariet or Islamic law, which contains 
a number of teachings repugnant to Christians. 
Equally important is the ministry’s objection 
to the teaching of the Bible. Schools main- 
tained by foreign mission boards in the United 
States or Europe naturally contend that to omit 
Bible study from their school work would be 
untenable. 











DO YOU PLAN TO ATTEND SUMMER OR 
FALL TERM AT MISSOURI UNIVERSITY? 
If so write at once to McDonnell Bros., Guitar 
Building, Celumbia, Mo., who will be pleased to 
help you rent or buy home in Columbia. Twenty- 

two successful years in real estate business. 

















TEACHERS 


My middle name is service. I have homes and 
apartments for sale or rent. See or write me 
at 10 South Ninth St., Columbia, Mo. 


W. B. PALMER. 

















GAREY & FRASIER 
REALTY COMPANY 
HOMES for SALE or RENT 
Write Us at 
COLUMBIA, Mo. 

















School Men Witha Gr 
Make Summer Pay You Well 











VERY ambitious, energetic school man who owns a car will find a double profit in giving his time to 

Compton’s this summer. First, an opportunity to earn double what you earn in a like period in school 

work; second, a healthful vacation in the open, with training and experience that is invaluable and that may 
be the first step to a most successful business career. 


Hundreds have proved it 


Hundreds of school men have found the Compton plan the best and most profitable way to spend a summer 
vacation. Each summer a large majority of those who were with us the preceding summer are back again. 
And some have stepped into permanent executive positions with us. 

To cite some specific examples, Mr. “‘A’’ was for several years superintendent of schools of one of our largest 

cities. Immediately following this he was elected president of one of the largest Normal Schools in the state. 

He resigned this poqiion to join the Compton organization 4 years ago. He now earns more than he did in 

either position. Mr. ““B”’ was a principal of schools for 5 years. He d the busi world as a text book 

salesman where he doubled his salary as a principal. He has been with Compton 4 years and the first year 

tripled his earnings. Mr. ““C’’ was engaged in athletic work and now with us his earnings are § times as much 

as the average principal or superintendent. * 
Your work with Compton is pleasant work . . . in a field with which you are thoroughly familiar—presenting 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia to schools or teachers. Compton's is nationally advertised and recognized as 
the one modern encyclopedia standard. Cash in on the popularity and growing demand of Compton’s—now. 


Send for “Selling—and Success,” a book we have just issued, which will give you many important and 
interesting success suggestions and supply you with detailed facts and opportunities of our Summer Plan. See 
how well qualified you are to make money in our organization this summer. Territory will be assigned early 
this year. Write for your copy of “‘Selling—and Success” without delay. No obligation. 


F.E. COMPTON & CO. trntw'os srmerr . cmeaco 


*Names of any of above furnished on request 
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Prolonged negotiations having produced no 
resuét, the American school at Hamadan, spon- 
sored by the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions of the United States of America, 
closed its doors early in December. All other 
foreign schools still functioned at the close of 
the year and it was hoped that some way would 
be found leading out of the impasse. 

The budget of the Ministry of Education pro- 
vides for six normal schools in provincial cen- 
ters and for a number of new primary schools. 
They probably will be ready to receive pupils 
some time in 1928.—Orsen N. Nielsen, Amer- 
ican consul, Teheran, Persia. 


TRACE SPREAD OF DISEASE TO 
POLLUTION OF STREAMS 

The serious effects of wholesale stream pollu- 
tion by sewage from cities and industries are 
set forth in a concise article in the April Hygeia, 
urging attention to the problem of sewage dis- 
posal. 

Destruction of fish life is one of the first evi- 
dences that a stream is dangerously polluted. 
Twenty years ago the annual catch in the IIli- 
nois River was 21,000,000 pounds. By 1920 this 
was reduced to 7,000,000 pounds. 

The menace to health contained in polluted 
water can hardly be overestimated. Uncounted 
epidemics have been traced to the use of un- 
filtered water. Typhoid is the most prevalent 
of diseases carried by impure water, with chol- 
era and dysentery not far behind in the story 
of misery and death. Several years ago an 
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CULVER-STOCKTON 
COLLEGE 


Canton, Mo. 


“On the Mississippi” 


An ideal place for summer work on the 
hill-top overlooking the “Father of 
Waters.” Courses in Education, English, 
Mathematics, Biology, Ancient Lan- 
guages, Modern Languages, Music (in- 
cluding Public School Music), Physical 
Education, Library Work, History, Social 
Sciences, private lessons in Voice, Piano 
and Organ. 

Elegant home for young women on a 
beautiful campus. Board, Room and Tu- 
ition $88.00 for term. Young men Board, 
Room and Tuition, $80.00 for term. 

Ten hours’ credit may be made. 

Monday, June 4—August 10th. 

Gymnasium, Swimming pools, 
courts, base ball, river excursions. 


Write: J. H. WOOD, President 
Canton, Mo. 


tennis 























Credits Toward Degree 
Diploma, Certificate 


COLLEGE of MUSIC of CINCINNATI 


Endowed—Incorporated 
ADOLPH HAHN, Director 


SUMMER MUSIC STUDY 
Term June 18 to July 23, 1928 


Affiliated with 
University of Cincinnati 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


(Accredited) 
Sarah Yancey Cline, Principal. 

















Make This Your 
LAST SUMMER 
in School. 

52 Pay Checks 
a Year 


if you attend 


life in a new world. 


offers. 











CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


CHILLICOTHE, 
MISSOURI. 
Special Summer Session with courses in Stenography, Bookkeeping, Banking, Civil Service and Telegraphy. 
A few months in school, then a good salary every month—summer and winter—vacations on pay, a new 


No more summers in school on expense, but profitable summers. Employment certain 
when qualified. Many attend on credit then pay from their earnings. Send for free catalog and various 
Address CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE, CHILLICOTHE, MO. 
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epidemic at Park Ridge, Ill., was traced to milk 
from cows that had waded in a polluted stream. 
Not so long ago Chicago was threatened with 
an epidemic of typhoid fever, the source of 
which was found to be oysters from Chesa- 
peake Bay, which had been befouled by gar- 
bage and oil from ships and wastes from cities 
along the shore. 

The average citizen’s idea of a clean stream 
is different from the sanitary engineer’s idea. 
The engineer knows that there will always be 
a certain amount of pollution from surface 
drainage near crowded areas. But the engineer 
agrees with the average citizen in demanding 
that streams be kept free from the pollutive 
wastes that destroy fish and plant life, making 
boating and swimming unsafe and residence 
along the stream impossible. 


SCHOOL COMMITTEES IN MEXICAN 
TOWNS 

Every village and town in Mexico, according 

to the Trens News Service, is to have a com- 

mittee on education by the end of this year 

according to plans of the Department of Public 
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State Teachers College 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


Summers Sessions: Six weeks, June 25—August 3; 
Four Weeks, August 6—28. Education and Recre- 
ation. Why welter in the heat? Ocean, Bay, 
Mountains, Cool equable temperatures. Expenses 
moderate. Round trip fares surprisingly low—ask 








LINDENWOOD 
COLLEGE 


Founded 1827 
ST. CHARLES, MISSOURI 


For over 100 years Lindenwood has 
been a real potent influence in the 
education of women of the middle 
west. The 102nd year opens in Sep- 
tember 1928. 


Liberal Arts and Science, Voea- 
tional, Art, Music and Oratory. 


For catalogue address 


John L. Roemer, President 
Box SC28 
St. Charles, Missouri. | 

















your agent. Circulars upon request. 



















Summer Session 
NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


** By the shore of Lake Michigan” 


High scholarship standards —Beauti- 
ful location — Moderate climate — 
Unusual opportunities for recreation 
— Organized trips and excursions. 


Liberal Arts 

Graduate School 

School of Education >June 25 -Aug. 18 

School of Commerce | 

School of Journalism 

School of Music 

School of Speech } June 25 Aug 4 
June 25 Aug. 25 










School of Law 





The School of Education 


Wide Range of Courses. Courses specially 
designed for Superintendents, Principals, 
Supervisors, Deans, Advisers, and Teachers 
in High Schools, Elementary Schools and 
Teachers of Special Subjects. 

Faculty. Regular Staff supplemented by 
members of Faculties of other Universities 
and distinguished Public School Teachers 
and Administrators. 

Graduate Work. Special attention given 
to the needs of Graduate students and ex- 
perienced teachers, supervisors, and admin- 
istrators. 




















For bulletin, address 
The Director of the Summer Session 
110 University Hal), Evanston, Ill, 


















LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
OF MIssouRI 


Founded 1866 as Lincoln Institute 
by the 62nd and 65th United States 
Colored Infantry, First Missouri 
Volunteers. 


Offers: 


Standard High School Courses, and 
College Courses in: The Arts, 
Sciences, and Education. 


For Catalogue address: 


WILLIAM B. JASON, Acting President 
JEFFERSON City, Mo. 


Summer Session June 6th to August 2nd. 
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Instruction. The committee will be composed 
of one member elected by the residents, who is 
to act as chairman, one appointed by the local 
authorities, one woman elected by the mothers 
of school children, who is to act as treasurer, 
one student, elected by the children to represent 
them, and one teacher, selected by them, and to 
act as secretary. 
UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATIONS 

The United States Civil Service Commission 
announces the following open competitive ex- 
amination: 

WARDER (HEAD OF COTTAGE) 
WARDER (HOUSEKEEPER) 
WARDER (RELIEF CLASS) 

Applications for these positions will be rated 
as received by the Civil Service Commission 
at Washington, D. C., until June 29. 

The examinations are to fill vacancies in the 
Federal Industrial Institution for Women, AIl- 
derson, W. Va., under the Department of: Jus- 
tice. 

In addition to an allowance of $300 a year 
for quarters, subsistence, and laundry, the sal- 
ary of warder (head of cottage) is $1,140 a 
year, warder (housekeeper) $900 a year, and 
warder (relief class) $900 a year. 

The Department of Justice states that for 
these positions at the Federal Industrial In- 
stitution for Women at Alderson, W. Va., 
women are required. Unless it is shown that 
a married woman is living apart from her hus- 
band her application for any of these examina- 
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| HARDIN COLLEGE 








JUNIOR FOR GIRLS 


A. safe, select homelike school, with 
dormitory attendance limited to 200. 
Founded 1873. Offers 2-year course 








equal to two years of University, and 
| 4-year high school course. Accredited. 
Has Theodore Presser building for its 
musical conservatory. Special courses 
in Music, Home Economics, Expres- 
sion, Physical Education, Art, Com- 
mercial and Normal training. Faculty 
of 30. Superior scholarship. New, 
modern buildings. Rooms in suites, 
with baths. Swimming pool; gym- 
nasium, tennis, hockey, soccer, volley 
ball, horseback riding. Beautiful cam- 
pus. Mexico, a railroad center, cul- 
tured residential city of 8000. For 
catalogue and view book, address 











JAMES P. CRAFT, Presipent 
Box T, Mexico, Missouri. 











Teachers 
Going 
To 


Summer School 


will find it to their advantage to inves- 
tigate the standing and the offerings at 


COLORADO STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE 


With 100 outstanding Educators 
ready to serve you, Colorado State 
Teachers College offers you a unique 
opportunity for personal and profes- 
sional growth. Besides the regular fac- 
ulty a number of leading educators have 
been gathered from the Colleges and 
Universities of repute throughout the 
country. 

Colorado State Teachers College 
makes ample provision for graduate 
work. 

Colorado State Teachers College, 
besides being a Mecca of education, is 
ideally located for summer study. The 
days in Greeley, Colorado, are never un- 
comfortably warm, and the nights are 


ALWAYS COOL. 


The Switzerland of America. The 
climate lightens the burden of summer 
study. The tired teacher is refreshed 
by a few weeks 


CLOSE TO THE MOUNTAINS. 


2551 students from 31 different 
states were enrolled in the college last 
summer. 


First Half begins June 16, 
Ends July 21. 

Second Half begins July 23, 
Ends August 25. 


Send for literature. Address 
Georce WILLARD Frasier, President 
Colorado State Teachers College 
Greeley, Colorado 
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tions will not be accepted unless her husband 
is employed at the Federal Industrial Institu- 
tion for Women. 

Competitors will not be required to report 
for examination at any place, but will be rated 
on their education, training, and experience. 

Full information may be obtained from the 
United States Civil Service Commission at 
Washington, D. C., or the secretary of the 
United States civil service board of examiners 
at the post office or customhouse in any city. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF TESTS 
AND TESTING 

Tests give us very valuable information 
about the child. While accepting the informa- 
tion which they have to offer, the teacher 
should not neglect other sources of knowledge 
and use only scores of standardized tests. Of- 
ten this would involve a very serious injustice 
to the individual child. For instance, never 
grade in subject matter by the intelligence- 
test score. It would be almost as fair in cer- 
tain subjects to grade children by their height 
and weight as by their score on the intelligence 
test. Neither should the achievement tests in 
specific subject matter be the sole basis for 
grading; everything else that the child has done 
during the year should be equally well consid- 
ered, to avoid unfairness to him. Test scores 
are merely valuable evidence; they are not final 
judgment.—From “An Introduction to Educa- 
tional Measurements” by Norman Fenton and 
Dean A. Worcester. 


SUCCESS 
IS YOURS IF YOU ATTEND 
GEM: CITY: BUSINESS 
-QUINCY-ILLINOIS 


ni6n GRADE COURSES PREPARING FOR 
CIVIL ERVICE, SECRETARIAL WORK, 
ACCOUNTING & TEACHING. 


For FREE CATALOG 


Way Planer” 
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THOM RECEIVES “CHILDREN” MEDAL 
FOR BEST BOOK FOR PARENTS 

Dr. Douglas A. Thom, Director of the Di- 
vision of Mental Hygiene of the Massachu- 
setts Department of Mental Diseases, has been 
awarded the medal for the best book for par- 
ents published during 1927. The medal, which 
is presented by “Children, The Magazine for 
Parents,” is awarded for Dr. Thom’s book, 
“Everyday Problems of the Everyday Child.” 

Last year the first award of this medal was 
made to Angelo Patri for his book, “The Prob- 
lems of Childhood.” 

The medal is the work of Miss Jessie Gilles- 
pie, and the inscription reads “Puer melior—- 
civis optimus,” or “The better the child, the 
better the citizen.” 








JUST A MINUTE 


A successful school man is capable 
of succeeding in other professions. 
To be independent an individual 
— be able to do several things 
well. 


We have an opening for a few suc- 
cessful men and women who have 
confidence in themselves, who are 
free to travel, and who wish to 
learn a new profession. Most of 
our people earn over $300 per 
month. Write 


T. G. NICHOLS, 
301 City Bank Building, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 




















will be appreciated and capitalized? 


than ninety days. 








WANTED... TEACHERS 


Do you desire to travel representing a high class business where your culture ‘and teaching experience 


Others are earning two to four hundred dollars a month. You associate ‘with highest type of business 
people. No competition. Please states the exact date you desire to begin. No one ‘employed for less 


Address—UNITED PROTECTIVE CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 














SUMMER SCHOOL IN CAMP 
At Elkhart Lake, Wis. 
July 2 to August 4, 1928—Courses in Physical Education 
Diploma given for Summer Work. Write for Illustrated Program. 
NORMAL COLLEGE OF THE AMERICAN GYMNASTIC UNION 


417 East Michigan Street 





Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Superintendents—Teachers—Board Members 


Before you buy equipment secure our prices. 


Athletic and play ground equipment, Phonographs, 
Sanitary Lavatory, Library or Domestic Science Furniture, Blackboards, Maps, Globes, 
Charts, Dictionaries, Drinking Fountains and Sanitary Toilets. 
IF IT IS USED IN SCHOOLS—WE CAN SUPPLY IT. 
*#%% Price * Service * 


MIDWEST SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY. 


2011 East 15th St. 


Steel Desks, Heaters, Portable 


Quality AKA 


Kansas City, Missouri 











8S. A. K. HONOR CLUB 
(Cont’d from page 226) 


A copy of these standards is placed in each 
room and any student failing to live up to them 
makes a red mark for himself and his class. 
The class with the fewest number of marks 
keep the school banner in its room for the 
quarter. A certificate is also given to the two 
boys and two girls from each room who have 
best lived up to the standards. These are 
chosen by their classmates and are entitled to 
free admission to all school games and pro- 
grams. Those who have made red marks are 
not allowed to vote or to wear the class colors. 

This program is resulting in a finer spirit of 
co-operation between teachers and pupils and 
is securing the interest of the parents. A 
Father and Son and Mother and Daughter 
banquet or program and entertainment is held 
once each quarter. Ninety-eight per cent of the 
parents and pupils attended our banquets last 
quarter. 

The pupils are manifesting more interest in 
their school work and school activities than 
ever before, and the teachers feel well rewarded 
for the increased efforts they have made. 








Teachers Wanted 


We can offer an unusually lucrative 
proposition for teachers, to sell, during 
vacation. 


The New World Series School Maps 
“The Maps That Fold” 


The most complete set of school maps 
published. 


Every school needs maps. 


Modern School Institute 
1012 Baltimore Kansas City, Mo. 




















Mr. Floyd B. O’Rear who has recently re- 
ceived his Ph. D. Degree from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University has been promoted 
from Associate in College Administration to As- 
sistant Professor in Education in that institu- 
tion, 





The School of the Ozarks has received a gift 
of $100,000 administration building which is un- 
der construction on the campus overlooking 
Lake Taneycomo. The building is the gift of 
A. P. Green of Mexico and will be dedicated 
in April. 


VACATION WORK 


TEACHERS—For three months of 
the year, why not engage in educa- 
tional work that pays you for the 
effort put forth? Many teachers 
have saved more money during the 
summer with us than in nine 
months teaching school. Applicant 
must have forceful personality, be 


at least 23 years old, a normal grad- 
uate, or have an equivalent of two 
years of college work. We guar- 
antee a liberal salary. Give full 
particulars and date when shoool 
closes, 


THE FRONTIER PRESS COMPANY 
Dept. K, 704 American Bank Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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University of Wyoming 
1928 SUMMER QUARTER 1928 


First Term: June 11 to July 18 
Second Term: July 19 to August 24 




























“Scene near Summer Camp” 
THE COOLEST SUMMER SCHOOL IN 
AMERICA 


The facilities of the entire University available 
for summer session students 
Unusual opportunities offered for the study of Art, 
Botany, Geology, and Zoology in the Summer 
Camp in the Medicine Bow forest 
eee * RECREATION vy = 
DY IN THE HEAR 
THE ROCKIES 
For bulletins and information address: 
Ls MaxweE.u, Director of Summer Sessions, 





University of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 











SOUTH AMERICA 


Summer Schools 


at 


Rio de Janeiro 


The University of Buenos Ayres 


SOCIOLOGY, HISTORY, POLITICS, 
GEOGRAPHY, LANGUAGES, LIT- 
ERATURE and other subjects with 
—— reference to South Amer- 
ica, 


Academic Credit will be accepted by Wash- 
ington University and the University of Missouri. 

Courses will also be offered on board ship for 
which academic credit will be given. 

Tours have been organized in connection with 
these summer schools which are making travel 
and study in South America available to all. 

Total cost for 60 days $339 and $350 including 
ocean transportation. 


Write 
Professor Huntley M. Sinclair 


Washington University 
St. Louis, Mo. 























Supt. Harry Thomas of Stewartsville has re- 
signed his position there to go to Maysville as 
Superintendent. Mr. Thomas has been Super- 
intendent of the Stewartsville Public Schools 
for the past four years. 





E. O. Boone, Principal of the Garrison School 
for Negrdes at Chillicothe and twenty-four 
patrons have signed a note for $200 to buy 
musical instruments in order to organize a band 
in their school. This money is to be paid back 
in installments from funds which the alumni 
association and the Parent-Teacher Association 
of the school raise by giving entertainments. 
J. M. Dillinger, Supervisor of Music in the 
Chillicothe public schools, trains and directs the 
band. 


Mr. Arthur W. Vaughan, Head of the De- 
partment of English of the Cape Girardeau 
Teachers College has resigned to become Head 
of the Department of English of Montevallo 
College, Montevallo, Alabama. 








According to a ruling recently made by the 
Attorney General, the St. Louis Board of Edu- 
cation is entitled to state money for its teacher 
training work in St. Louis, irrespective of 
whether or not it gives extension courses for 
teachers in the high schools. 









: ing College Tours—700 colleges and 
\ schools last yerr, first class —> best 
\ steamers, atmosphere, 50 Eure- 
pean offices at your service. 

Send for bovkiet of 200 Tours, 


Squese Teaver cvs 














fifteen conducted tours in 
July and August, reaching thirteen 
countries. Including ocean passage 
my Ft all expense in Europe — 
to 

Y ots ad Tour “43” reaches Eng- 
land, Holland, Belgium, Rhine,Switz- 
erland, Italy, Riviera and France—60 
Days — price $880. Same itinerary 
on Student Tour, $690. 

me send for our Folder T 
NTOR on 

310 S. Bn habs Blvd. 


MENTOR TOURS 
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Henry Ford has opened in Sudbury, Massa- 
chusetts, a school providing a four years course 
in high school subjects, and a complete trade 
school curriculum which will include the advan- 
tages of a private boarding school. The stu- 
dents, thirty boys all near 15 years of age, will 
live at the school during the four year course. 
The experiment has been undertaken for the 
benefit of State wards, selected with the assist- 
ance of the Massachusetts Department of Public 
Welfare. 


A $600,000 expansion, equipment and endow- 
ment campaign is under way for Synodical Col- 
lege, Fulton. 








The Princeton grade school has been con- 
demned and classes are being held in the high 
school and Baptist church. This school build- 
ing was erected in 1881 and was.used as a high 
school and grade school together, being the 
first high school in Mercer County. Peculiar 
features of the building are rows of black bricks 
which appear near the top of the windows. The 
first row was laid to commemorate the assassi- 
nation of Presiden Garfield in July, 1881 and the 
rows in the second story as a memorial of his 
death in September, 1881. The local school 
board built a brick kiln and burned the bricks 
used in constructing the building. Former Gov- 
ernor Arthur M. Hyde and Dr. Ernst Horn of 
Iowa University received their early training in 
this school. 








A Student Tour 


THAT IS DIFFERENT 
EIGHT COUNTRIES 
WITH SPAIN 


THE BOYD TOURS, INC. 


724 Fifth Ave. New York 


8 (o)0]-35 


Routes of greatest general interest through 


EUROPE 
$430 up 


France, Italy, Spain, Britain, Switzerland, 
Germany, Austria, Greece, Egypt, Palestine. 
Yachting on the Mediterranean 
Best Cabin and Tourist sailings. Satisfying all 
around tours featuring historic, scenic and 




















[TEMPLE “1 





artistic . Extensive motoring and 
sightseeing. Cultured wide-awake leaders, con- 
genial company, small parties. The it re- 
turns for time and money. 
Send for booklet 
INTERCOLLEGIATE SERIES 


Majoring in Music, An, reas 
Literature or 
Famous Leaders, College < Credit 


Send for booklet 


TEMPLE SiS TOURS 


443-X-Park Gquass ‘Building, Boston 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
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Srayel 


Great Western 


to the 


by E. A. Convention 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
JUNE 30 TO JULY 7, 1928 


Very low round trip fares from all pointsin 
the Southwest via ChicagoGreat Western. 
Fast, all-steel trains daily with Pullmans 
of the latest type, observation and club 
cars, and dining cars serving wonderful 
meals at moderate prices. 
Write for details about fares to the Con- 
vention and for literature descriptive of 
the Twin Cities and Minnesota’s Ten 
Thousand Lakes. 
Also let us tell you how you can combine 
your visit to the Convention with a mar- 
velous sightseeing and vacation trip 
through Yellowstone, Glacier Park or the 
Canadian Rockies and the Pacific North- 
west at surprisingly low cost. 
Just tell us what you’d like to see. You'll 
be astonished to find how much you can 
do and see at comparatively little expense 
via Great Western. 

Address Conrad McGougan, Dist. Pass. Agt. 

715 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 


Chicago Great Western _ 
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summer 
try thegreat 
8,000 mile water 
and rail round 
trip to golden Cali- 
fornia — one way by Pan- 
ama Pacific Line over the fa- 
mous Recreation Route and one 
way by rail ( with choice of route 
and stopovers at points of interest), 
Really see the wonders of your country, 
visit colorful Havana, make the thrilling 
passage through the Panama Canal and learn 
the attractions of the Canal Zone, delightful 
year-round playground. 


REDUCED SUMMER RATES 


The One Way Water—One WayRail 
round trip begins at the main 
line railroad point nearest 
—- home. Steamer may 

e used in either di- 
rection. Special, 
low summer 
rates, ap- 
ply. 
































Semi- 
monthly 
sailings,S.S. 
California 
(new), largest 
steamer ever built un- 
der the American flag. 
and the deservedly popular 
S. S. Manchuria and S. S. 
Mongolia, between New York, 
Havana. Panama Canal, San Diego 
(Coronado Beach), Los Angeles, San 
Francisco. r 





Louderman Bldg., 11th and Locust Sts., 
St. Louis, Mo., or tourist agents. 








A “charm class” for the cultivation of good 
manners, taste in dress, voice, good English, 
and other attributes of personal charm that are 
of practical importance to business and pro- 
fessional women, has been organized in the night 
school of Lafayette Junior High School, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 





An extensive labor library is maintained by 
the University of Wisconsin. Frequent con- 
tributions are made by graduates of the uni- 
versity. The library is growing by the addi- 
tion of labor newspapers, original manuscripts 
of labor leaders, current bulletins of trades- 
unions and other organizations, theses on labor 
questions, and the like. 





Supervision of the health of children from 
birth to 5 years of age, as well as during the 
school period 5 to 14 years, has been brought 
about in Middlésborough, a manufacturing and 
seaport town in Yorkshire, England, through 
cooperation of the education committee and the 
child welfare committee. 





FRENCH SUMMER COURSES AND 
FRENCH SUMMER TOURS 


Director Henri Goy announces summer 
courses and travel tours at the Sorbonne in 
Paris beginning July 7th and closing August 
27. These courses include board and lodging 
in French families and pensions—theoretical 








Between 


St. Louis 


and 
Chicago 
Finer Trains 
Newest Equipment 
Best Service 
Lv. ST. LOUIS 
8:47 am 
12:20 pm 
9:30 pm 
12:05 am 


Lv. CHICAGO 
11:30 am 
3:00 pm 

9:30 pm 
12:05 am 


NEW EQUIPMENT—ROLLER BEARINGS 


New dining cars, club-lounge cars, coaches and 

chair cars are now in service on the Wabash be- 

tween St. Louis and Chicago. Many new features 

include roller-bearings on dining cars and club- 

lounge cars which give a gliding smoothness to 

motion of train, hitherto unknown. 

Ask any ticket agent for reservations and 

tickets over the Wabash. 


H. E. Watts, Passenger Traffic Manager, St. Louis 
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studies of the language and civilization—prac- 
tical application of the instruction in conducted 
visits and tours. They intend to teach both 
French and France, taking wholly in charge 
the foreign visitors, caring for their intellec- 
tual and material welfare, arranging their 
stay abroad for the maximum of pleasure and 
benefit with the minimum of expenditure. They 
fix before the student’s departure from home 
the whole amount of his expenditure. 








BOOK REVIEWS 








SECONDARY EDUCATION iN COUNTRY 
AND VILLAGE, by Emery N. Ferriss, 
Pages 401. Published by D. Appleton and 
Company. 

This book presents the guiding principles of 
secondary education in a democracy from both 
the psychological and sciological points of 
view with reference to their bearing upon the 
small high school in villages and the open 
country. Problems of material and means, 
aims and objectives, organization, administra- 
tion and instruction are discussed. Chapters 
on cooperation with the community, the educa- 
tional implications of the activities and needs 
of the communoty, and the school and the 
idult are also included. 
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PUSSY LETTERS, How and Why Stories, by 
Kate Eleanor Wilder. Published by Kate 
Eleanor Wilder, Kansas City, Mo. 


“Pussy Letters” are stories “Chum” learned 
in her goings and comings on the face of the 
earth. Tumble bugs and marshmallows, turtles 
and treehoppers, pansies and pelicans, these 
and nearly a hundred other things have told 
their secrets to “Chum” the feline author of 
these letters to “Dear Pussy Cousin.” They 
constitute a series of nature stories that can- 
not fail to charm and instruct their readers. 
Many Kansas City teachers speak in highest 
terms of their value as supplementary reading 
and nature study material. The book contains 
124 illustrations. 








In Assorted Sizes. 


PROFESSIONAL APPLICATION PHOTOS 
Lot No. 1.—25 Photos 24%4x3% for ... 


Lot No. 2.—25 Photos 34%4x4% for .... 1.75 
Lot No. 3.—25 Photos 2x5 for .......... 1.75 
Lot No. 4.—25 Photos 34%x5 for ....... 2.00 


Mail photo, we will make 25 copies, any size listed. 
High Gloss Finish. Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
money refunded. ORDER BY LOT NUMBER 
ONLY. Teachers Printed Application Blanks fifty 
cents per pad of 25. Sample blank upon request. 
EXCELLO PHOTO SERVICE 


P. O. Box 352, Kansas City, Mo. 





























TEACHERS ATTENTION! 
Our work has increased more than 300 per cent 
since 1922. The reason is definite. WE FIND 
THE VACANCIES. WE GIVE SERVICE. 
Territory: Key West to Canada—Coast to Coast 
Enroll NOW 
Address H. H. Ginuitanp, Manager 
THE WaARRENSBURG TEACHERS AGENCY 
WaARRENSBURG, Missouri. 








HEUER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Six Associate Offices 


Rockford, Ill. Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. Denver, Colo. 
Kansas City, Mo. Detroit, Mich. 


Enroll now for positions, term beginning 
September 1928. 

















ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency 
25 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois 
535 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


where. 








Forty-third year. 
thousands of teachers. 
women wanted now for all kinds of School and 
College positions. 
Booklet 

message for you—FREE. 
Peyton Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


Promotions secured for many 
Well prepared men and 


Clientele the best schools every- 
“Teaching as a Business” has 


York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kans, 





——— 














Associate 


| FISK 


vote OPS AGENCY 


Agencies—1020 McGee 
. A. DEVLIN—MGR. 


A.C. MO. 

















MOUNTAIN STATES TEACHERS AGEN CY—Strictly ily Western 


Commonwealth Bidg., Denver. 


S. S. PHILLIPS, Manager 


We place teachers in the best schools throughout the West. 


Enroll only normal and college graduates. Write Today. 


25 best photographs reproductions for $1.50. 


















S| 


When answering a 





TEACHERS WANTING TEACHING POSITIONS IN ANY OF THE FOLLOWING STATES: 
Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Utah, Wyoming, should Write Immediately. 
MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY, 315 Tabor Opera House, Denver, Colo. 


PECIALISTS eae &) 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 N.GRA 


dvertisements please mention THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY. 












Free enrollment. Prompt Service. 














D AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS, M° 
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THE EFFECT OF THE WORLD WAR ON 
EUROPEAN EDUCATION, with Special 
Attention to Germany, by Fritz Keller- 
man, Studienrat in Kassel, Germany. 
Paper bound. Pages 89. Published by 
the Harvard University Press. Price $1.00. 


Part I, the first nine chapters and about two- 
thirds of the book is given to a discussion of 
educational reform in Germany. German char- 
acter and education before 1870, after 1870, 
calls for reform since 1918, underlying tend- 
encies of the reform and more or less detailed 
discussion of the problems, content and mech- 
anisms of the reformed system and a summary 
and outlook are included in this part of the 
book. 
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Part II includes reforms in French, Italian, 
English and Russian education. The final 
chapter is a critical comparison of European 
reforms. 

FIELD CROPS, by William Carlyle Etheridge, 
Professor of Field Crops, University of 
Missouri. Pages 606 plus VI. Published 
by Ginn & Co., Price $1.96. 

This is a very attractive text for high schools, 
teachers colleges, secondary agricultural col- 
leges or for practical short courses. The selec- 
tion of illustrations, their frequent use, their 
legends, the directness and clearness of the 
questions, the practicability of the problems 
and the simple clear style of the context 
show that the author knows the teaching prob- 
lem as well as the scientific side of his subject. 














————— 


THE OLD (45th Yr.) RELIABLE AGENCY 


CLARK and BREWER 


F. L. Black, N. Y. Life Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Specializing in work with the Better Public and Private Schools and in Col- 


leges. 
charge. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
64 E. Jackson Flatiron Jenkins 
Boulevard Building Arcade 


Each member gets service of six successful agencies without extra 


PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS se x CITY SPOKANE, WASH. 
Globe N. ¥ . Co 


Life 


Building Building 














TEACHERS, WE PLACE — IN heal wee 4 Ri mre 





Photo copies made from original, 25 for tL. 50. Booklet, “How To Apply and ; + Promotion 


with Laws of Certification of Western States, etc., 
Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment and information. 








etc., etc.,” free to members, 50c to non-members. 














WESTERN 
REFERENCE 


AND BOND ASSN _ 


A Placement Bureau 
School, Colleges, Universities & Business Schools 


425 Gates Bldg., 1006 Grand Ave. 


Kansas City, Mo. 




















$1.50—APPLICATION PHOTOS—$1.50 


Your photo must be attached to your application for a position. 


All school boards demand it. Large 


photos are unwieldy as well as expensive, so just send us your favorite photograph (unmounted) together 


with $1.50 and we will mail to you the same day your order is received, 25 reproductions, 2% 


by 3% 


returning the original unharmed. You can order from your agency or from us as desired. Not less than 


25 copies made from any single photo. 


3038 Prospect Avenue 


FULTZ STUDIOS 


Kansas City, Mo. 

















FISK 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 


American College Bureau, 
The work of the FISK TEACHERS AGENCY. CHICAGO, covers 


CHICAGO 


Straus Building, College Work Only. 





a period of forty years of service. Supplies officiass and 


for Universities, Colleges, Teachers’ Colleges, Normal 


Schools, Public Schools and Private Schools. 


C. E. GOODELL, President 
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Banrr: A baronial castle where the world 
comes to dine and dance, swim and golf, 
ride and motor in breath-taking grandeur. 








Lake O'Hara: Artist's Paradise. A cluster 
of cozy cabins, a modern chalet or club-house 
—that’s a Bungalow Camp in the glorious 
Banff-Lake Louise region 


ERE’S a new picture of the 

loveliest lake in all the world. 
At the left, ina bed of golden pop- 
pies, sits the famous Chateau Lake 
Louise ...fitshrine to sucha heavenly 
view. Behind that gleaming glacier 
is another lake of even deeper blue. 
Up an easy trail at the right spreads 
the thrilling panorama from Bee- 
hive dome. Nearby, by motor, is 
the spectacular Yoho Valley, and 
Banff the magnificent—a thousand 
wonders you must see, and do, on 
your way to the Coast. No,it 
isn't too expensive; just let us tell 
you about it, send you the de- 
scriptive booklets. Phone or write, 
right now,.to 


G. P. CARBREY 
we 412 Locust Street 
Lake Louise ST. LOUIS, MO. 


A dreaming, opalescent lake that never fails to charm 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


World’s Greatest Travel System 





Fie 
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Expelling the pent-up 
energies of the earth, 
Old Faithful Geyser _ 
spouts in steaming Z 
columns. 


weekly during the summer of 1928—-visit the wonder- 
land of the west, stopping off where sights are most 
beautiful and sports most enticing. 


Dancing at famous mountain hotels. ..broncho-riding in 
Wyoming...golf on seacoast links. ..camera-hunting along 
woodland trails...a boat trip into Alaska. ..hiking through 
pine forests. ..visits to San Francisco's Chinatown. There's 
something planned for every minute! 


A 10-day houseparty takes us to Yellowstone National Park, 
entering by beautiful Gallatin Gateway and visiting Old Faith- 
ful Geyser, Mammoth Paint Pots, Mammoth Hot Springs, 
Yellowstone Lake, Excelsior Geyser, the Grand Canyon. 


A two-weeks’ houseparty covers the same attractive route and 
adds a visit to historic old Salt Lake City and a motor trip to 
Ouray, Pike's Peak, and Manitou. 

Everywhere we have the finest of accommodations—at less 


than they could be obtained independently. And no bother- 
some details detract from the delightful times en route. 


Our illustrated literature describes in detail these economical 
and entertaining vacation trips. Send for it today! 


( uILD houseparties on wheels—all-expense tours starting 


Visit 


Wonderlands 


in the 


West! 


Stupendous sights—raging 
mountain streams and cataracts 
jewel-like lakes far above sea 
level, lacy waterfalls veiling 
grim mountainsides, orange 
groves—their trees laden with 
gold, gardens beneath the sea 
—these make travel in our 
western country a constant 
oy! 
Motor over famous western 
trails, through glorious moun- 
tain parks. Follow Lariat 
Trail to Lookout Mountain 
and pause a moment before 
the burial place of that ro- 
meets western hero, Buffalo 

ul. 

See places whose names 
blaze in your memory—Cave 
of the Winds, Garden of the 
Gods, the Grand Canyon! 


>: 


Collegiate Tours 
To Europe 


A European trip? 

Choose from our many 
Standard or Continental Col- 
legiate tours at the surprising- 
ly low price of $385. 

Visit England, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany and France. 

Italy and Switzerland, too, 
if you wish! 





TRAVEL 


The Greatest 
Educator 


Art Crafts GUILD TRAVEL BUREAU 


500 N. Dearsorn STREET, Cuicaco, ILLINoIs 


NEW YORK LONDON 


GuILD TRAVEL BUREAU 


134 Monument Cirecie, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


PARIS 


GuILD TRAVEL STuDIOS, INC. 


New Prister Horert, Mmwaukee, WISCONSIN 









































